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Correspondence 





Give the Engineer a Chance 


Eprror: I certainly agree with your Com- 
ment “Call Off the Press” (Am. 2/8), but 
not because I am afraid that failures like 
the Vanguard will make us “international 
fools.” 

As an engineer whose occupation is to 
design new machinery, I find that creative- 
ness is inhibited by expecting the creator 
to justify every idea in terms of practical 
application. Engineering is still to a great 
extent a process of intelligent trial and 
error. There can be no successes without 
some failures. Engineering organizations 
should be judged in terms of completed 
projects, not by the procedures they use. 

Joun HENNEN 
Mesa, Ariz. 


Critical Dissent 


Eprron: After reading the review of The 
Seven Hills of Rome in the Feb. 1 AMER- 
ica, I attended the picture. To my delight 
I found a refreshing romantic tale replete 
with magnificent music and lovely scenery. 
Not only did the picture provide the 
wholesome type of entertainment that all 
militant Catholics are striving for, but it 
left a song in my heart that will remain 
for many days to come. 

I regret that your reviewer, with her 
cynical comments, may have dissuaded 
other people from enjoying this picture. 

ELAINE FRANCIS 
Canoga Pk., Calif. 


Catholic and Roman 


Eprror: Father Hurley’s “Does ‘Roman’ 
Add Anything to ‘Catholic’?” (Am. 2/15) 
speaks of “Eastern Rite Catholics who are 
just as ‘Roman’ as the so-called ‘Roman 
Catholics,’ even though their liturgies are 
not of the Roman rite or in the Latin 
tongue.” Bouscaren & Ellis (Text and Com- 
mentary on Canon Law) mention the Latin 
or western rites (Roman, Milanese and 
Mozarabic) and also the five Eastern Cath- 
dlic rites: Alexandrine, Antiochene, Chal- 
dean, Armenian and Byzantine. In North 

nerican civil and Church law, most Cath- 
dlics are “Roman Catholics,” though Father 
Hurley asserts that the title is not accept- 
able form. In the Profession of Faith we 
tead: “, . . I recognize the holy, Roman, 
Catholic and apostolic Church as the 
mother and teacher of all the churches.” 

In Syria, Syrian Byzantine Melkites are 


called “Catholics”; Roman Catholics are 
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called “Latins”; Antiochene Catholics are 
called “Maronites” and dissident Orthodox 
Syrians are called “Romans.” Hierarchical- 
ly, all orthodox Catholics are “Roman Cath- 
olics,” but liturgically and canonically we 
are not necessarily all “Roman,” for we be- 
long, as a rule, to the rite in which we were 
baptized. 

D. L. M. Gray 


Toronto, Ont. 


Eprror: Let us be slow to throw off the 
title “Roman Catholic.” Fr. Mark J. Hurley 
(Am. 2/15) seems to base his argument 
to a great degree on the activities of the 
Vatican Council. I do not think that one 
can show that the Vatican Council either 
directly or indirectly repudiated the word 
“Roman.” The votings of this Council show 
us a deep respect for that word, and an 
intense desire to preserve it in the name 
of the Church. 

Notice that in each of the three votings 
cited in the article, whenever the word 
“Roman” was not mentioned, the majority 
voted against such a title. In the final deci- 
sion, when the word “Roman” was men- 
tioned, the Council adopted it. Therefore 
the Council can in no way be said to have 
rejected the word “Roman,” whether it be 
applied to an individual or to the Church. 

If, as the article indicates, the phrase 
“Roman Catholic” is not a term engender- 
ing much resentment today, then perhaps 
we do well to continue to identify ourselves 
by means of the specifying (rather than 
modifying ) word “Roman.” 

ALBERT H, JENEMANN, S.J. 
Weston, Mass. 


Episcopalian Rejoinder 


Eprror: I regret the snipe at the Episcopal 
Church which Phyllis McGinley took in her 
letter (Am. 2/22). Her statement con- 
cerned those people, listed in Who’s Who, 
who identify themselves as Episcopalian, 
though they have not sat in a pew since 
Sunday School. There are laws in the 
Episcopal Church which one must follow to 
be considered a practicing Episcopalian or 
one in good standing. I believe the same 
holds true for a Roman Catholic. Miss Mc- 
Ginley should check school and college 
records, or the armed forces, to see how 
many people list themselves as Roman 
Catholics, whether or not they are practic- 
ing their religion. 

RoBert K. Morton 
New York, N. Y. 








WORLD CRISIS AND 
THE CATHOLIC 
Studies Published on the Occasion 
of the Second World Congress 
of the Lay Apostolate 


Articles on subjects discussed at the 
recent congress in Rome, each by a 
Catholic layman who is an a on 
the subject on which he writes. Con- 
tributors include Chancellor Adenauer, 
George Meany, Christopher Dawson, 
and Mutara Ill, King of Ruanda. It's 
quite a book. March 19th. $3.00 


THUNDER IN THE 
DISTANCE 


_by Jacques Leclercq 


The life of Father Lebbe, a Belgian 
missionary who died in 1940. His work 
in China made him a Chinese national 
hero—and caused something of a revo- 
lution in Catholic missionary methods. 
One of the most exciting biographies 
we ever read. March 19th. $5.00 


THE PRIESTLY LIFE 


A Retreat 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Msgr. Knox gave us the manuscript of 
this book shortly before his death. It 
is a complete—and wonderful—retreat 
as he preached it to his fellow clergy. 

Ready. $3.00 


PATTERNS IN 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
by Mircea Eliade 


On primitive religions and the curious 
way in which the same patterns of be- 
lief. and worship are repeated in quite 
different times and places. The author, 
a member of the Orthodox Church now 
teaching at the University of Chicago, 
is THE authority on comparative reli- 
gion. March 19th. $6.50 


Order from any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET contains, among other 
things that will interest you, articles by 
Father Robert Gannon, S.J., Sister 
Mary Francis, P.C., F. J. Sheed and 
Wilfrid Sheed. To get the Trumpet, free 
and postpaid, write to Agatha MacGill 
at— 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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Current Comment 





National Library Week 


For the first time in our history we 
are to have a “week” devoted to better- 
ing the reading habits of the U. S. citi- 
zen. Blessed by a joint congressional 
resolution, National Library Week 
(March 16-22) will be sponsored by the 
National Book Committee and_ the 
American Library Association. 

Its first emphasis will be on calling 
public-library facilities to the attention 
of “our fortunate citizens,” who have a 
“vast, free treasure” at hand. Similar 
treasures in school and college libraries 
will get a boost, too. National Library 
Week will also stress the importance 
of building home libraries. 

If advance publicity in the press and 
on radio and TV is any indication, Na- 
tional Library Week is headed toward 
success. To take but one example of the 
planning behind the week, 22 major 
magazines, reaching a combined reader- 
ship of over 80 million, will carry feature 
articles on some aspect of books and 
reading. 

All this build-up will not amount to 
much unless the average citizen is there- 
by jogged into questioning his own read- 
ing habits. “Wake up and read,” clarions 
the NLW slogan; be a “better-informed 
citizen.” A worthy goal, certainly, and 
one that will be on the way toward 
realization if, during the week, many 
more of our citizens at least step inside 
a library. America’s readers (see our 
back-page ad) ought to lead the way. 


Put Father Back 


Samuel S. Leibowitz is Senior Judge 
of Brooklyn’s Kings County Court. Over 
the years, most of the borough’s young 
criminal offenders have stood for trial 
before him, and the judge has frequently 
expressed his vast alarm at the rate of 
our juvenile delinquency. Recently, two 
questions popped into his honor’s mind 
and he set about finding answers. Which 
country in the Western world has the 
lowest rate of juvenile delinquency, and 
why? 

That fortunate country, official figures 
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show, is Italy. There only two per cent 
of sex crimes and .5 per cent of all homi- 
cides are committed by youngsters un- 
der 18. Comparable U. S. figures are 13 
and 9 per cent. Italy has its juvenile 
offenders, but, as one Italian police off- 
cial explained to Judge Leibowitz, “boys 
in this country commit boy wrongs, 
within the bounds of a boy’s world.” 
When the judge asked the why of 
this, he got one consistent answer: the 
young people of Italy respect authority. 
When he probed further, he got down to 
the nine words which, he maintains, 
point the surest way to the cure of 


juvenile crime: PUT FATHER BACK AT 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 

The judge’s wide eéxpérience gives 
weight to his statement that a “permis- 
sive psychology,” combined with a 
mother who “wields absolute authority 
in a ‘permissive’ household, where John- 
ny is rarely if ever disciplined, have 
resulted in the confused, rebellious, un- 
happy teen-agers who flood our courts.” 

There are, of course, no nine magic 
words that will cure the disease. But 
the idea behind the judge’s nine words 
should inspire a thoughtful examination 
of conscience by every parent. 


Cardinal Stritch to Rome 


In his quest for the right man to fill 
one of the most important of Vatican 
posts, the Holy Father has turned to 
the American hierarchy. By appoint- 
ing Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 
of Chicago, to be Pro-Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith (Propaganda), the 
Pope has honored both the man and the 
country. This is the first time that an 
American has been chosen to head a 
Roman congregation and thus be asso- 
ciated intimately with the Pontiff him- 
self in the government of the Church 
Universal. 

The Propaganda supervises the vast 
missionary effort of the Church. (It is 
not to be confused with the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, the money- 
raising movement founded in 1822 by 
Pauline Jaricot.) Its problems are vast 


and complex, for it deals with enormous 
portions of the globe not yet won to the 
faith. The area of the Propaganda’s 
jurisdiction includes many of the newly 
emancipated countries now undergoing 
rapid change. Here the Church faces 
unprecedented situations and enormous 
challenges. 

The choice of Cardinal Stritch, called 
at 70 to the Roman curia, was a natural 
one. As archbishop he has measured up 
to what would be expected from the 
head of the largest archdiocese in the 
country and from the immediate suc- 
cessor of the great Cardinal Mundelein. 
His talents both as an administrator and 
as a man of vision will now be exercised 
on a still wider front. Above all, as the 
new Pro-Prefect has himself stressed, 
the choice is an honor to American Cath- 
olics. They know now how much the 
Church counts on them for deeds of dis- 
tinction in the great cause of spreading 
the faith. 


Dulles on Trade Act 


If congressionai votes on tariff mat- 
ters were determined solely by consid- 
erations of national interest, the fight 
over renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act would by now be over. 
It would have ended on Feb. 24, when 
the Secretary of State appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
in support of a five-year extension of 
the law. 

On the key issue in dispute—the av- 
thority to administer the so-called “es- 
cape clause” in the Trade Agreement 
Act—Mr. Dulles’ argument was incontro- 
vertible. If, he said, the power to grant 
relief to industries claiming injury from 
imports is transferred from the President 
to the Tariff Commission, “the continen- 
tal defense of the United States can be 
impaired by action under the act.” This 
is obvious because 1) the area of trade 
involves national security, and 2) no- 
body except the President and the mem- 
bers of the National Security Council 
is in a position to estimate the impact 
of any given tariff decision on our highly 
classified arrangements with other coun- 
tries. 

It is no adequate safeguard, the Sec- 
retary argued further, to give Congress 
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jected to general debate in Congress.” 
Clearly they could not. 

Four days before the Secretary ap- 
peared before the committee, five of 
the six members of the Tariff Commis- 
sion testified that they did not want final 
authority in “escape clause” cases. In 
making their decisions in these cases 
they are directed by law to consider 
only injury to domestic industries. They 
appreciate, as their protectionist friends 


ao not, that other questions must be 
weighed—questions of security and gen- 
eral economic well-being—if the final 
decisions are truly to reflect the national 
interest. 


Will Batista Resign? 


Strife-torn Cuba moved a long step 
toward renewed peace and order when, 


on Feb. 28, in an unprecedented appeal, 
Manuel Cardinal Arteaga y Betancourt, 
Archbishop of Havana, together with all 
the hierarchy of Cuba, called for a “Gov- 
ernment of national union.” A New York 
Times editorial on March 4 hailed this 
appeal by the bishops as “one of the 
most important events” in Cuba’s recent 
history. 

Fulgencio Batista, present President 
of Cuba, originally seized power in 








Recent dissatisfaction with certain rulings of the 
U. S. Supreme Court has brought to the fore once 
again the question of the best manner in which 
to select judges. Those States where the people 
elect their judges can continue presumably to 
rely on the wisdom of the populace. For States 
where the executive branch of government makes 
all appointments to the judiciary, two suggestions 
have recently been given widespread publicity. 
It would be well to analyze thoroughly these 
two ideas, lest through the silence of knowledge- 
able people they become accepted as the valid 
and commendable methods by which to select 
the nation’s top talent for the judiciary. 

The first suggestion is that judges for our 
higher courts should come from the ranks of 
the judges sitting in the lower courts. This idea 
is at first appealing because of the value which 
it places on judicial experience. But the notion 
that prior judicial experience should ordinarily 
be a prerequisite for promotion to the higher 
courts of the land can become a very dangerous 
principle. Judges in any court tend on the aver- 
age to be lawyers of middle age and sometimes 
advanced middle age. In fact, in some States a 
rather large number of the lower- and intermedi- 
ate-court judges are over 60 years of age. If the 
executive branch were restricted to selecting 
for appellate and supreme courts only men of 
judicial experience, the judges on these latter 
courts could very easily be men of advanced 
middle age—and perhaps men out of touch with 
the new and pressing demands being made by 
society for an adjustment of the law to changed 
social and economic conditions. 

Furthermore, being a judge is not the only 
way by which to acquire appropriate experience. 
Law-school professors, trial lawyers, professional 
arbitrators, public-agency officials and legal 
research experts are oftentimes superior in judi- 
cial temperament and ability to those who hap- 
pen to be judges of a lower court. A true intellec- 





Fr. DrINAN, s.J., dean of the Boston College Law 
School, is a corresponding editor of AMERICA. 


How Not to Select Judges 





tual and moral talent for harmonizing conflicting 
interests should be the test required of an ap- 
pointee to the bench; prior judicial experience 
may or may not be relevant in seeking out the 
best candidates for the nation’s highest tribunals. 

The second suggestion that has been made by 
which the selection of judges can allegedly be 
improved is to obtain recommendations from 
Bar Associations. President Eisenhower is quoted 
as stating: “We must never appoint a man who 
doesn’t have the recognition of the American 
Bar Association.” Again the idea is appealing 
until its implications are analyzed. 


1. If all nominees to important judgeships 
needed clearance from the American Bar 
Association, would not this system in the 
long run tend to favor only those appoint- 
ees who happened to agree with the 
rather conservative positions taken by the 
American Bar Association—a private or- 
ganization which enrols as members less 
than one-third of our 240,000 lawyers? 

2. Does a private organization whose officials 
tend to be middle-aged successful attor- 
neys possess such special wisdom that it 
should be able to veto the appointment 
of a man by presumably a simple majority 
vote of a small committee? 

3. If “we must never appoint a man who 
doesn’t have the recognition of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association” to the Federal 
judiciary, does it follow that State bar 
associations should have the final say on 
State judges? In the 24 States where all 
lawyers must join the bar association, 
such a system is perhaps less dangerous 
than in States where the bar association 
counts as members only a minority of 
the State’s attorneys. The prior approval 
of the bar association for all judicial ap- 
pointments would indeed be a treacherous 
idea to introduce. 

One cannot forget when treating of this matter 
that seven past presidents of the American Bar 
Association testified against the appointment of 
Justice Brandeis to the nation’s highest tribunal! 

Rosert F. Drinan 
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1933, and in 1940 was regularly elected 
to the Presidency. He seized the reins 
of government again in 1952, and in 
1954 won an election in which he was 
the sole candidate. 

President Batista is set on holding 
general elections on June 1. Barred by 
the Constitution from running himself 
for a second consecutive term, Batista 
has picked his candidate, present Pre- 
mier Andres Rivero Aguero, who was 
nominated by a four-party Government 
coalition. If this candidate wins, it is 
presumed that General Batista will take 
command of the Cuban armed forces. 
There are two other candidates for the 
Presidency. 

Struggling to prevent the election by 
strikes, forays, “action squads,” terror- 
ism and all the conditions of civil war 
is Fidel Castro, who heads 1,000 guerril- 
las based since December, 1956 in the 
Sierra Maestra of Oriente Province. 
Informed observers look on the forces 
of Fidel Castro as only a symbol of the 
total strength of the opposition to the 
regime of Generai Batista. 

The mounting strife in Cuba could 
well explode during coming weeks into 
the bitterest of civil wars. General Ba- 
tista should step down now. Today, 
before it is too late, a true “Government 
of national unity” should be established. 
Every lover of Cuba must see that there 
is no other way out of the present bloody 
impasse. 


“Calumny” in Italy 


When a bishop is penalized by a civil 
court for having performed his sacred 
duty of vindicating the sanctity of mat- 
rimony, it is a time of mourning for all 
true friends of the primacy of God’s 
law. When, in addition, this happens in 
a country traditionally Catholic and in 
which, moreover, legal agreements ex- 
plicitly guarantee this basic pastoral 
prerogative, it is no wonder that the 
Pope is particularly concerned. But 
when this country is Italy, a land under 
the Holy Father’s own eyes, who can be 
surprised that the Vatican reacts with 
“bitterness” as well as sadness? 

The trial and its outcome, widely 
reported in the U. S. press, concerned 
the case of Bishop Pietro Fiordelli of 
Prato, near Florence. On March 1 he 
was fined the equivalent of $65 for 
criminal defamation of character. The 
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plaint was that he had stigmatized as 
“public sinners” a couple, both baptized 
Catholics, who had refused a Church 
wedding and had gotten married, 
instead, in a civil ceremony (Am. 
12/21/57, p. 361). 

The secular newspapers have not ade- 
quately noted that Prato is a strongly 
Communist industrial center. For sev- 
eral years the Reds have been carrying 
on a deliberate campaign to deter young 
couples from Church marriages. The 
action of Bishop Fiordelli was not, there- 
fore, a piece of arbitrary ecclesiastical 
obscurantism, as anti-clerical Italian 
newspapers tried to portray it. It was a 
firm and calculated act of pastoral vigi- 
lance. That the Reds chose to make an 
issue of this case—surely not an uncom- 
mon one—shows that they recognize the 
challenge presented by the bishop’s op- 
position. The case is under appeal. It is 
not unreasonable to look forward to a 
different verdict when the case comes 
before a higher tribunal. 


Indian Bishops Speak 


The Catholics of India didn’t have 
much trouble predicting the topic of 
the 1957 statement of the Indian bish- 
ops. In that country the most significant 
development of the past year for the 
Church was the emergence of the Com- 
munist party as the controlling force in 
Kerala State and its immediate attack 
on the Catholic school system there. It 
was only natural, therefore, that the 
Indian bishops should seize the occasion 
of their pastoral to warn their flocks 
once again of atheistic communism. 

Their approach, however, was not all 
negative. Pointing out that one of the 
“potent causes” of communism is the 
existence of poverty, they exhorted 
Catholics to positive action in order to 
combat it. 


We urge all Catholics to take a 
more active interest in all whole- 
some schemes for the betterment 
of the social and economic condi- 
tions of the masses and thus pro- 
mote their spiritual happiness and 
material progress. . . . Catholics 
have a wide field open to them for 
social service... . 


As if to avoid misunderstanding, the 
bishops stressed “cooperation” with non- 
Catholic elements in social-service proj- 
ects “not antagonistic to the law of God.” 





Thus the Indian hierarchy has joined 
Pius XII and our own Archbishop Karl 
J. Alter (Am. 3/8, p. 650) in condemn- 
ing the ghetto mentality which stifles 
Christian initiative in public affairs. The 
bishops are thus confronting what is 
perhaps the most momentous challenge 
the Church is facing in today’s Asia, 
Catholic social doctrine has much to 
offer the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia as they struggle against poverty. 
But that doctrine will have no impact 
if the educated Asian Catholic insists 
on isolating himself from the rest of his 
community. 


Cardinal Spellman in Ceylon 


A new awareness of the meaning of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ dawned on us the other day. We 
opened the Jan. 11 issue of the Messen- 
ger, Ceylon’s Catholic weekly. There 
was the text of the welcome addressed 
to Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, on his recent stop- 
over in Ceylon. His visit, the Diocesan 
Union of Colombo pointed out, took 
place “at a time in which circumstances 
considerably heightened its significance 
for us Catholics of Ceylon.” 

For the Catholics of Ceylon are suf- 
fering what they themselves have 
termed the “beginnings of a religious 
persecution.” Like their confreres in 
India they are involved in a bitter edu- 
cational fight. At stake is the right of 
Catholics, or of any religious denomina- 
tion, to conduct their own schools free 
from Government interference. As yet 
the Government has come to no decision 
in the matter. But the issue is being 
pressed relentlessly by Buddhist groups 
that want all private schools national- 
ized. 

With the visit of Cardinal Spellman, 
Catholics began to view the future more 
confidently. For they too sensed afresh 
the significance of the Mystical Body. 


This visit has brought us strength 
and courage in a more vivid aware- 
ness of the power that is with us 
through the concerted protection of 
the Church’s pastors and through 
our solidarity with the Catholics of 
other lands. 


No catechism could spell out in fuller 
or more relevant detail just what it 
should mean to be a member of the 
Church of Christ. 
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—Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 


The name of Father Wilfrid Parsons was a byword 
in our family circle during my years in the minor 
seminary. Father Parsons was then the Editor-in- 
Chief of America, and my father, who hasn't 
missed a single issue (if, indeed, he has missed a 
single article) of that magazine in more than forty 
years, used to quote him to us regularly on the 
problems of the day. During those years in the 
early 1930’s I read any number of Father Parsons’ 
articles aloud to my father, who used his defective 
eyesight as a pedagogical ruse to induct us into 
the invaluable practice of vocal reading. Inci- 
dentally, if I were a teacher in high school or even 
in college, I would insist on a lot of vocal reading. 
But let’s get back to Father Parsons. 

In the major seminary at Mundelein I continued, 
of course, to read Father Parsons’ articles in 
America and Thought; but I remember him chiefly 
from those days for his extraordinary generosity in 
graciously answering bothersome letters from sem- 
inarians who were preparing term papers or pub- 
lic lectures and wanted to be able to quote him as 
one of their authorities. 

In 1936 Father Parsons ended his term of office 
as Editor-in-Chief. I vividly recall the day that this 
was announced unexpectedly in America. I felt a 
certain sense of sorrow and regret at his sudden 
passing from the field of weekly journalism—a field 
in which he was a “natural” if there ever was one. 
As luck would have it, however, his leaving 
America at that particular time proved to be a 
blessing in disguise so far as I was concerned. 
When I arrived at the Catholic University of 
America in September, 1940 to take a degree in 
the social sciences, I learned, to my delight, that 
he had just been appointed to the faculty—the first 
Jesuit, by the way, to serve as a full-time pro- 
fessor at the university. Needless to say, I took 
every course he offered in political theory during 
the next four years. 

Without any qualification whatsoever, I would 
say that Father Parsons was by all odds the best 
teacher I have ever had. One reason is that Father 
Parsons had (and still has, in spite of a multitude 
of physical ailments and infirmities that would 
have sent a lesser man to pasture long ago) an 
amazing intellectual curiosity which he instinctive- 
ly transmits to his students. 





As noted in Underscorings (p. 686), the monthly 
journal Social Order devotes a long article in its 
March issue to FATHER WiLFRD Parsons, s.J., for- 
mer Editor-in-Chief of AMERica and for years the 
popular contributor of Washington Front. We 
proudly add a tribute by Mscr. Hiccrns, director 
of the Social Action Department, NCWC. FaTHER 
Parsons celebrates his 71st birthday on March 17. 





Second, to a greater degree than any other 
teacher I have ever encountered, he had the ability 
to treat his students, I won't say with respect (that 
sounds too formal), but with genuine affection. 
Let me put it another way. He could put the most 
callow sophomore (or, speaking more personally, 
the most callow neophyte in the priesthood ) com- 
pletely at ease in less than ten minutes and could 
sincerely give the impression that he took his stu- 
dents, lay and clerical, as seriously as though they 
were fellow members of the faculty. 

Father Parsons ran his seminars very brilliantly, 
but he never dominated the discussion (conversa- 
tion would be a better word ). On the contrary, he 
conducted himself, almost self-effacingly, like a 
sensitive orchestra leader, bringing out the best 
that was in each of his students and taking par- 
ticular pains to encourage the younger or less ar- 
ticulate members of the group to speak their minds 
as freely as they could or would. At the end of a 
two-hour seminar, if time permitted, he could be 
persuaded, to the delight of all his students, to 
talk at random—and always with great brilliance— 
on almost any subject under the sun. It was dur- 
ing those informal after-hours “bull sessions” that 
one became aware of the enormous range of his 
intellectual interests, the breadth and depth of his 
reading, the tenacity and precision of his memory 
and, most important of all, his kindliness, his ex- 
traordinary humility and charity, and his sympa- 
thetic tolerance for the vagaries of the human in- 
tellect and the frailties of human nature. I never 
heard him say an unkind or uncharitable word 
about anybody whom he happened to mention. 

If this reads like a sentimental obituary for an 
intellectual Mr. Chips who has gone into retire- 
ment or has passed to his reward, I hasten to re- 
peat that Father Parsons, in spite of the many 
physical infirmities referred to above, is still one of 
the most stimulating conversationalists in Wash- 
ington, and certainly one of the best weekly 
columnists in the field of Catholic journalism. A 
visit to his crowded room at Georgetown Univer- 
sity is good for what ails you, spiritually or intel- 
lectually. He still has the same spirit of youthful 
enthusiasm, the same consuming interest in the 
problems and personalities of the day, the same 
ability to make his juniors feel completely at ease 
intellectually as well as socially, the same sparkling 
sense of humor, the same spirit of gentle kindliness 
and tolerance for human weakness and, finally, and 
by way of summarizing his character, the same 
contagious spirit of charity which grows out of his 
great humility. May the good Lord watch over 
him and let us enjoy his friendship and inspiring 
example for many years to come. 

GeorcE G. Hiccins 
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Washington Front 





Who Shall Succeed, and How? 


A SORT OF GRUESOMELY FANTASTIC drama has been grind- 
ing its way along these past three years in Washington. 
The denouement is not in sight, but its climax may be 
approaching. Its central character is a living man, the 
President of the United States. He has had three serious 
illnesses since 1955, in heart, intestines and brain. He 
has frankly and repeatedly called on Congress to do 
something about it. 

The problem is, what? The Constitution (Art. 2, sect. 
1, par. 5) says that in the case of his “inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice President.” What does “the 
same” mean? Former Attorney General Brownell held 
that the phrase, “the powers and duties of the said 
office,” must be taken collectively as the antecedent of 
“the same” and that the “office” devolves (not is de- 
volved by anybody, as some say now) ipso facto on the 
Vice President—who, he seemed to think, is the sole 
judge of when the office has devolved. The Justice De- 
partment now takes another view. 

The reason for this was the argument by many that 
the Constitution does not explicitly say who shall de- 
clare when the President has incurred the inability. So 
it is now held that this point must be clarified by a new 


Underscorings 





amendment to the Constitution saying who shall declare 
the existence of the inability. To me it is still incompre- 
hensible that those meticulous grammarians of the Com- 
mittee on Style in 1787 did not mean what they wrote, 
and they meant that the Vice President would simply 
take over, on his own. 

A simple matter has become complicated. At first, it 
was suggested that the Chief Justice should preside 
over a committee, but Mr. Warren promptly and bluntly 
took the Supreme Court out of it. The Congress, then? 
But the Constitution gives Congress power to act only 
when both President and Vice President have incurred 
a “disability.” Then the Cabinet? Would the people be 
willing to let a group of non-elected officials decide so 
vital a question? It is impossible to imagine that this 
could ever be a satisfactory solution. 

So the proposed Kefauver-Dirksen amendment was 
concocted, a hodgepodge of Cabinet and Congress, 
joint-committee-style, to decide when the inability exists 
and when it has ended. This, I think, is worse than the 
present “ambiguity.” 

Meanwhile, almost casually, the President revealed 
that, in case of his inability, he had a private agreement 
with Vice President Nixon, who “knows exactly what to 
do.” But the President has no power himself to transfer 
Mr. Nixon, even in advance, to the Executive branch 
from the Legislative, to which the people elected him 
to preside over the Senate and cast a vote in case of a 
tie. The actual agreement as published goes far to settle 
this objection. WILFRID Parsons 


pF R. WILFRID PARSONS, S.]., for- 
mer Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA and 
for many years past the writer of Wash- 





ington Front, is the subject of a pro- 
file-article in the March issue of Social 





A NEW APPROACH to social reform 
is the formation of the National Cath- 
olic Social Action Conference, an- 
nounced Feb. 28. The NCSAC was cre- 
ated, after three years of study and 
planning, to succeed the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems, which 
was founded in 1922. The new organi- 
zation, according to its president, Louis 
F. Buckley, will have as its object to 
stimulate and assist the Catholic laity 
“to undertake organized activity aimed 
at making sound social principles opera- 
tive in the institutions of American so- 
ciety.” Mr. Buckley (Notre Dame, 
1928) is a past president of the Catholic 
Economic Association, has taught in 
various universities and is at present 
with the New England regional office 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


BOTHER OFFICERS OF NCSAC 
are: Rev. William Smith, S.J., of St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, vice chair- 
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man; John A. McDermott of the Phila- 
delphia Catholic Housing Council, treas- 
urer; Ed Marciniak of the Catholic 
Council on Working Life in Chicago, 
secretary; and 25 other members of the 
board of directors. The conference’s 
headquarters will be in the NCWC 
building in Washington, D. C., and 
Msgr. George G. Higgins, director of 
NCWC’s Social Action Department, will 
be an ex officio member of the NCSAC 
board of directors. 


p> THE CAUSE for beatification of Bro. 
Edmund Ignatius Rice (1762-1844), 
founder of the Irish Christian Brothers, 
has been introduced, according to an 
announcement by Very Rev. Bro. E. F. 
Clancy, Superior General of the congre- 
gation. Bro. Rice founded his society in 
1802. Today it numbers 3,200 Brothers 
teaching in 275 schools with 140,000 
students. In this country, there are 528 
Brothers with 21 schools. 


Order, monthly publication of the Insti- 
tute of Social Order at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 


p THE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA will hold its ninth an- 
nual meeting March 28-29 at Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. Catholic 
philosophers are taking an active part 
in this organization; one of the partici- 
pants in a symposium on March 29 on 
“Being in Current Metaphysics” will be 
Rev. Quentin Lauer, S.J., of the Grad- 
uate School of Fordham University. 


pRELIGION TEACHERS will find 
much to interest them in the recently 
published Proceedings of the third an- 
nual convention (1957) of the Society 
of Catholic College Teachers of Sacred 
Doctrine (Dunbarton College of Holy 
Cross, Washington 8, D. C. $3). This 
year’s convention will be held April 7-8 
in Philadelphia. C. K. 
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Editorials 





Summit Diplomacy 


i WORN EXPRESSION, A “NEW LOOK” in Soviet policy, 
has a quite literal meaning these days. Things do 
look “new” since the arrival in Washington of the Krem- 
lin's new Ambassador, Mikhail A. Menshikov. Only a 
few weeks in our country, he has already made records 
for seeing people, giving interviews and spreading good 
cheer and friendship all over the place. Nothing could 
serve better to tip us off that a new wind is stirring in 
the Kremlin. But no one knows quite whether this is a 
breeze favorable for true world peace or the sinister 
onset of a destructive hurricane. 

Do the Soviets really want to call off the cold war? 
Or is their incessant pressure for a top-level meeting 
merely a maneuver designed to throw the West off bal- 
ance just as we are running into economic difficulties? 
Does it mean that the Soviets themselves have need of 
at least a decade of tranquility abroad—time required 
to devote themselves to internal development? Or is it 
a trick to sabotage our defense arrangements before 
vital missile bases are set up in Europe? 

From the record of past Bolshevik behavior, any one 
of these alternatives is possible. For the moment, an 
analysis of Kremlin intent must be centered on the pro- 
posals for a summit meeting. It appears more and more 
certain that such a meeting of the great powers will 
take place. In fact, it is not too much to say that the 
negotiations are already, in reality, on foot. Exchanges 
of letters, visits of diplomats, public statements—all are 
parts of the oncoming Big Four conference. 

One recent important development was the surprise 
abandonment by the Soviet Union of its opposition to 
the prior convocation of a Foreign Ministers’ confer- 
ence. This “concession” was hailed in Congress as a 
triumph of U. S. diplomacy. In the State Department, 
however, the conditions attached to such a conference 


were regarded as “profoundly disappointing.” Washing- 
ton points out that the Kremlin idea of a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers hardly fills the requirements of “ad- 
equate preparation” that we have stressed from the be- 
ginning. In the end, the East and West would meet at 
their lofty summit with no solid groundwork laid down 
in advance. 

At his March 4 press conference Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles used the strong words “fraud” and 
“hoax” to describe the kind of meeting that the Soviets 
would like to have and which the United States is set 
on avoiding. For once, the Secretary’s critics in the press 
corps did not find his language excessive or unjustified. 

Behind the Soviet formulae it is not too difficult to 
discover the immediate intent of present Kremlin policy. 
An East-West meeting has, for them, advantages as a 
propaganda forum. The more participants invited, the 
more difficult will be any real negotiation and the more 
ideal the conditions for propaganda. In the meantime, 
it would take the pressure off Kremlin hegemony in 
East Europe if the United States acquiesced in not rais- 
ing this issue. Strange as it may seem, the several Mos- 
cow proposals demand a veto on discussion of items 
they do not want talked about. What that would imply, 
if acceded to, is U. S. recognition (tacit, but irrevo- 
cable) of the division of Germany and the communiza- 
tion of the “popular democracies.” What a feather to 
put in Moscow’s cap! 

It is not likely that the Soviets really expect to gain 
everything that our experts say they want. But only a 
part is much, in terms of human dignity and world 
peace. Ambassador Menshikov’s social success in Wash- 
ington is a troubling sign. These are decisive months. 
Let’s look hard at the Soviet “new look.” For the summit 
meeting is already under way. 


Letter from a Doubting Vietnamese 


LETTER FROM A SELF-DESCRIBED “little Vietnamese 

girl” made Washington headlines two weeks ago. 
The teen-age Miss, whose home is presumably in South 
Vietnam, had written the managing editor of the Wash- 
ington Post asking that he clear up certain of her “doubts 
about [his] country.” Her series of questions, thought 
the Post, reflected so well “the doubts which millions of 
people throughout the world may share” that the editors 
decided to give the letter “wider circulation.” So, on 
February 25, the letter, along with a picture of “Miss 
Lé-My,” the author’s pseudonym, was given front-page 
treatment. 
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The girl’s letter has all the earmarks of a “plant.” The 
most sympathetic of readers could hardly fail to detect 
the Communist line. Despite the occasional studied 
lapses in grammar, it manifests too fluent a command 
of the English language for a Vietnamese schoolgirl. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding these suspicions, the letter 
merits attention. For, as the Post points out, many people 
in “Miss Lé-My’s” world share her misgivings. 

On analysis, the young lady really has only one big 
doubt about us. She mistrusts U. S. intentions in Asia. 
To her our economic programs have but one purpose— 
“to assimilate all countries living under [U. S.] help.” 
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Our lavish military aid is still more suspect. South Viet- 
nam, she feels, is being “used” by the United States “to 
stop communism” in Asia. Hence our support of Ngo 
Dinh Diem, who is nothing more than an “American 
puppet.” For all our aid, “Miss Lé-My” infers, Americans 
really despise the Vietnamese. For, like the Negro 
American, the Vietnamese is colored. “Do they consider 
us as Negros [sic] in America?” she asks. The echoes 
of Little Rock, it seems, still reverberate halfway round 
the world. 

Granted the sincerity of the “little Vietnamese,” 
knowledgeable Americans could probably quiet her 
fears. But isn’t it about time we began asking ourselves 
a few questions? Are our public relations so faulty in 
Asia that the philosophy behind our foreign-aid pro- 
grams can be thus misunderstood? Why does our policy 
in Asia beget such misunderstanding? Is there too much 
stress on the military aspects of our aid, to the relative 
exclusion of the economic? 

This year the Administration is requesting $3.9 billion 
in foreign aid. Two-thirds of this sum represents military 
assistance. Since 1954 we have poured $770 million into 
South Vietnam, 64 per cent of which has gone into the 
tiny nation’s military establishment. 


An Encyclical at 


AVE YOU EVER HEARD THIS COMMONPLACE at a Com- 
munion breakfast? “If only the great encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII, the immortal Rerum Novarum, had 
been heeded by Catholics the world over at the moment 
it was issued, and not been left unacted upon for so 
long, how different the social problems of our sorry 
world might look today.” Such simplifications spring 
from the “if only” type of after-the-event thought, and 
are sometimes a subtle excuse for lack of thought and 
action here and now. 

As a matter of fact, much more heed was given to 
Leo’s landmark in Catholic social thinking than is com- 
monly recognized. One can follow the wave of en- 
thusiasm that greeted Rerum Novarum in the fully 
documented study by Rev. Raymond J. Miller, C.SS.R., 
Forty Years After: Pius XI and the Social Order (Radio 
Replies Press, St. Paul, 1947). It remains all too true, 
however, that the teachings of that great encyclical and 
of Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno are still a deep secret 
to many an average Catholic. Indeed, too many grad- 
uates even of our Catholic colleges register only an 
empty look when those mysterious Latin titles come 
bobbing up in a discussion. These encyclicals are still 
far from well known. 

A recent papal encyclical, however, is not going to 
encounter a similar dubious fate. At least, not if the 
National Council of Catholic Women has anything to 
say about it. The energetic executive leadership of the 
council has been quick to recognize the vital importance 
of the present Holy Father’s encyclical Miranda Prorsus, 
which deals with the challenges and responsibilities of 
today’s media of mass communication—the motion pic- 
ture, the radio and television. Above all, the Pope is at 
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The Soviets are waging a different kind of fight in 
Asia. They are stressing the economic. Report after re- 
port from the underdeveloped areas of the world tells 
of steel mills in India, trade missions in Ceylon, rubber- 
buying in Indonesia and new roads in Afghanistan, 
True, we can more than match Soviet economic aid. But 
it is also true that in the interests of military strategy we 
have given more aid to Formosa and South Korea than 
we have to such countries as India, where the future of 
an entire continent is going to be decided by plain eco- 
nomics. As a result, Michael Harrington remarks in the 
February issue of Worldview, “that immensely important 
‘uncommitted third of mankind’ has become increasingly 
suspicious of American motives.” 

Steady probing of our motives by foreigners may be 
just what our foreign policy needs. George V. Allen, 
director of the USIA, implied as much in his semi-an- 
nual report to Congress on February 26. The foreigner’s 
picture of this country (and presumably of our policy) 
could be improved, he said, if only we were to gain 
more understanding and heightened awareness of what 
the foreigner thinks of us. By helping to create that 
awareness, “Miss Lé-My” may have done us a greater 
favor than she realized or intended. 


the Grass-Roots 


pains to stress the opportunity afforded Catholics to in- 
fluence these media through intelligently formed public 
opinion. 

‘It is precisely to realize that goal of so informing the 
opinion of Catholic laywomen that the NCCW has em- 
barked on a study program that will think through to 
action the teachings of the encyclical and of a parallel 
document, the September, 1957 statement of the U. S. 
hierarchy on censorship. The councils of Catholic 
women in 103 dioceses have already received a plan for 
these study sessions. The title of the plan, “A Civic, 
Public, Common Goal for Americans,” is alone enough 
to indicate the tone of the consideration that will be 
devoted to the two key documents. The NCCW does 
not intend to leap into the saddle and start riding off in 
all directions at once in unthinking favor of “censor- 
ship.” It is determined to devote time to careful study 
of the role that the corporate thought of Catholic 
womanhood in the United States can play in the proper 
formation of public opinion. Here is one womanly 
influence that should not be underestimated. 

Congratulations are in order to the NCCW for its 
initiative. We believe that we may lend its members 
considerable help in the achievement of their goal if 
we suggest, as one of the sources for their discussion 
and thought, the forthcoming book by this Reviews 
Literary Editor, Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. His 
Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship (Hanover House) 
will be released next week. The Virginia Kirkus Service, 
which previews books for the information of booksellers 
and librarians, has called the book “indispensable” for 
any study of the censorship problem. Take it away, 
NCCW. 
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Social Philosophies and the Court 


Richard V. Carpenter 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER recently quoted Abraham 
P Lincoln’s statement made in 1854: 


The legitimate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to have 
done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, 
for themselves—in their separate and individual 
capacities. In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere. 


In 1931 Pope Pius XI said the same thing in more 
sweeping language: 


It is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of 
right order for a larger and higher organization to 
arrogate to itself functions which can be performed 
efficiently by smaller and lower bodies. 


The principle expressed by these two quotations has 
come to be known today in social philosophy as “the 
principle of subsidiarity.” The relevance of the nomen- 
clature becomes evident in Rev. Bernard Dempsey S.].’s 
restatement of the same principle in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review (27: 398, 398 [1949] ): 


Each higher society is subsidiary to the lesser so- 
cieties within it: that is, the higher society must 
help the lesser ones to settle their own affairs, not 
settle those affairs for them. But this can only be 
done if the members of the lesser societies practice 
contributive justice. The enormous extension of state 
action into fields ordinarily outside its competence 
is chiefly due to the absence of contributive justice 
among the members of the lesser societies within 
the state, 


Now let us briefly compare this principle of sub- 
sidiarity with the laissez-faire doctrine of economic 
philosophy. According to Adam Smith (1723-90), every 
man ought to be left entirely free to pursue his own 
economic interest in his own way, and to bring his in- 
dustry and capital into competition with those of any 
other man, or order of men. During the first 87 years of 
this century a majority of the justices of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court followed this doctrine in upholding free- 
dom of contract and property rights as well-nigh ab- 
solute natural rights. Justices McReynolds, Van De- 
vanter, Butler and Sutherland, who stanchly supported 
or participated in these decisions, have been condemned 





This article brings Mr. CaRPENTER to our pages for the 
first time. He is a professor at the Loyola University 
School of Law in Chicago. 
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therefor as “reactionaries” and contemptuously dubbed 
“the four horsemen.” With greater historical accuracy 
they might be called “liberals” defending the “natural 
rights” of man to liberty and property, which Locke 
( 1632-1704) and Blackstone (1723-80) long before them 
had defined as absolute. 

Historically it is curious that the modern theory of 
absolute natural rights cropped up in England in the 
17th century about the same time that Parliament estab- 
lished its paramount sovereignty in the area of law- 
making. Up to that time the flexible medieval thesis that 
law is subject to transcendent principles of equity and 
reason was kept functioning to some extent by the bal- 
ance of power between King and barons and by the 
suasion of an independent Church whose claim to 
ascendancy in moral matters was generally recognized. 


PRAGMATIC POLICY 


Following the destruction of ecclesiastical independ- 
ence in England, Lord Coke (1552-1634) initially at- 
tempted by his dictum in Dr. Bonham’s Case to oppose 
the power of the Common Law to the lawmaking au- 
thority of both King and Parliament, but his attempt 
proved abortive. Upon the final victory of Parliament, 
such men as Locke and Blackstone accepted the par- 
amount authority of Parliament as a practical necessity 
of their day. At the same time they continued to recog- 
nize transcendent principles of equity and reason. Their 
first premise compelled them to avoid the expedient of 
an independent institution—such as court or church—to 
assert those principles in particular instances for the 
purpose of nullifying questionable acts of Parliament. 
They sought, instead, to reduce the flexible principles of 
equity and reason to a set of rigid categories, namely, 
the natural rights of man—life, liberty and property— 
which should be absolutely inviolable at all times and 
under all circumstances. They purported to state and 
define those rights with such clarity and precision that 
their application in particular cases would be practically 
self-executing, so as better to restrain Parliament in the 
exercise of its absolute power. 

As a political instrument, the Locke-Blackstone doc- 
trine probably contributed to the notable concern for 
personal rights which has generally characterized the 
British Parliament. But the need for the doctrine is not 
so urgently felt in this country. Our written Constitu- 
tion has introduced the separation and limitation of 
powers of government, and our courts have from the 
first recognized the judicial power to review legislation 
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to determine its validity under the Constitution. In our 
court system we have a relatively independent institu- 
tion which can try to measure enacted legislation against 
the flexible principles of equity and reason which 
govern our concepts of ordered liberty and due process 
of law. We need not resort to the rigid constructs of 
Locke and Blackstone. 

It is interesting to compare the views of the Supreme 
Court justices prior to 1987 who dissented from the 
absolute laissez-faire liberalism of “the four horsemen.” 
Justices Harlan, White and Day in their dissent in 
Lochner v. New York (1905), Chief Justice Taft and 
Justice Sanford dissenting in Adkins v. Children’s Hos- 
pital (1923), Justice Stone in an impressive line of dis- 
sents, and finally Chief Justice Hughes writing for the 
Court in West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish (1987), when 
the Court finally overruled the earlier precedents, 
reached their conclusions by balancing the value of the 
liberty being impaired under particular legislation 
against the evils sought to be remedied and the reason- 
ably predictable consequences of the legislation. 


THE “SUBSIDIARISTS”’ 


They recognized the presumption that any act of Con- 
gress or of a legislature is valid, but they treated the 
presumption as rebuttable and not as conclusive. It did 
not bias the scale upon which they weighed the com- 
peting interests of freedom and authority, but was at 
most a makeweight on the side of legislative authority. 
[ The reasoning of these justices rejected the Locke- 

lackstone philosophy of absolute natural rights and 
aissez-faire liberalism, and reflected more the flexible 

hilosophy of the ancients that law should be measured 
by reason applied to experience. They justified govern- 
ment intrusion into the economic relations of adverse 
economic groups on the ground that one of those groups 
was too weak to protect itself from economic oppression 
by the other. Their approach and conclusions are com- 
patible with, if not consciously motivated by, the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity which we have already discussed. 
For convenience, therefore, I may hereafter refer to 
these justices as the “subsidiarists.” 

But it was Justice Holmes, and not the subsidiarists, 
who expressed the most publicized opposition to the 
pre-1937 Court decisions, particularly by his famous 
dissent in the Lochner case. Here he simply abdicated 
his function as a member of the Supreme Court by re- 
fusing to pass on the justice or reasonableness of any 
economic legislation which was the natural outcome of 
dominant opinion, regardless of what he called the 
“accident” of his finding such legislation “shocking” or 
even “tyrannical.” He thus led the Court in advocating 
the positivist theory of law, which rejects or plays down 
reason and natural justice as norms of law, and relates 
the validity of all law solely to the legislative will— 
limited only by such mandates and prohibitions as may 
be expressed specifically in our written Constitution. 
For this view Holmes has been hailed as a “liberal”. 

It is true that Holmes in his Lochner dissent reached 
the same desirable conclusion as that reached by the 
subsidiarists. It is also true that “liberal” is only a word, 
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and can be made to mean anything one wants it to 
mean. But certainly in the historical context, Holmes 
rationale disclosed him to be no liberal but rather ap 
arch-reactionary—a recidivist, if you like—prepared to 
condone the political vice of mercantilism or trade re. 
striction against which our forefathers rebelled in 1776, 

Economic freedom is more than a personal predilec. 
tion of individual lawmakers and judges, as Holmes im. 
plies it to be, just as freedom of speech is more than 
just a visceral preference of those who advocate it 
Neither is an end in itself, but both are essential con. 
ditions aiding men in their pursuit of natural and 
legitimate goals—of material well-being in the first case, 
and of knowledge and truth in the second. 

Adam Smith and his followers were sound in cham. 
pioning freedom as the best condition for economic 
prosperity. They went wrong chiefly because they failed 
to appreciate that private economic power, as well as 
the power of government, can sometimes grow so great 
and unbalanced as gravely to impair a community’ 
economic freedom. The proper function of the state is 
to encourage economic freedom and to protect it from 
impairment, not only by government but also by private 
monopoly or by any gross disparity in bargaining power 
between adverse economic groups in society. 

Father Dempsey, in his statement quoted above, said 
in effect that the enormous extension of state action by 
way of economic regulation is chiefly due to the absence 
of contributive justice among private economic groups. 
Here Father Dempsey uses “contributive justice” as a 
term more expressive than its near-equivalent, “social 
justice.” Briefly, he appears to mean the kind of justice 
which would satisfy the duty all men have, within their 
respective spheres, of acting in accordance with, and 
not against, the general welfare. 


HANDS-OFF POLICY 


We suggest here that contributive justice is not apt 
to be seriously and continuously violated where a rea- 
sonable balance of power exists between economic com- 
petitors, between buyers and sellers, between employers 
and workers. True, power corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely; but the corruptive influence of 
power is minimized so long as the various power in- 
terests are reasonably balanced by countervailing forces 
in the community. Under such circumstances govert- 
ment should keep hands off. Whenever the economic 
teeter-totter becomes grossly lopsided for any reason, 
then the government may prudently stand at the ful- 
crum and correct the evil, with a hand no heavier than 
necessary to restore equilibrium. Any economic restraint 
here involved should be justified by an increase in the 
over-all economic freedom of the community. 

Economics is an analytical and empirical scienct 
which has sought, among other things, to analyze ec? 
nomic dynamics by algebraic equations describing pat. 
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for example, the relationship between price trends ané 
the rates of consumption, investment and savings. The 
factors cannot be evaluated or predicted with certainly 
beforehand, because they depend partly on the ind 
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yidual judgments and free choices of entrepreneurs and 
consumers. This tends to frustrate the economic plan- 
ners, and sometimes tempts them to try to eliminate the 
erratic judgment and free choices of producers and con- 
sumers by substituting therefor the better-controlled de- 
cisions of the planners. The temptation appeals par- 
ticularly to those who are wont to think of human be- 
ings, in terms of physical science, as automatons, rather 
than as persons possessing a free and rational human 
nature. 


SECURITY A FACTOR 


Don Luigi Sturzo has aptly described democracy 
functionally as a process of participating in power. This 
participation should extend to economic as well as po- 
litical spheres because, ultimately, freedom is unitary 
and indivisible. Civil or political freedom cannot exist 
in a regime where the property and livelihood of the 
citizens are subject to arbitrary and unreasonable inter- 
ference by the government. The development of po- 
litical freedom in feudal England was due in no small 
part to the growing independence and security of busi- 
nessmen in the City of London. In Yugoslavia today, 
the Communist party seldom resorts to death or im- 
prisonment as sanctions against dissenters. Instead, it 
has gone far to despoil all citizens of private property 
and now seeks to keep them in line by a policy of eco- 
nomic terror, namely, by its power and readiness to 
discriminate in such matters as jobs, promotion, hous- 
ing, taxes, licenses and the like. Economic subjection to 
government is in the long run incompatible with civil 
and political freedom. 

-American courts universally recognize that freedom 
of speech and assembly are prerequisites to effective 
participation in political power by individual citizens. 
In the economic sphere, however, citizens participate 
in power principally in their role as consumers, and as 
consumers their power can be effective only if and to 
the extent that competition is relatively free. 

Under reasonably competitive conditions, business- 
men tend to increase production as long as they expect 
consumers will pay a price covering costs—including 
minimal profit inducement for use of capital. The in- 
creased production, in turn, tends to reduce prices to 
the point where minimal profits on the additional pro- 
duction begins to disappear. The consumers, therefore, 
by their choice, or expected choice, of expenditures, 
largely determine both production rates and prices. 

Entrepreneurs suffer, of course, when they seriously 
miscalculate consumer choices in advance. Hence their 
natural caution will prevent production from reacting 
entirely automatically to increases in demand—especial- 
ly where the production cycle from new investment to 
end product is relatively prolonged. We can nevertheless 
see how competition brings into play forces which more 
or less automatically tend to regulate both production 
tates and prices, and thus give the people what they 
want. 

When the state’ subverts this regulative force of com- 
petition by unreasonable restrictions, or by outright at- 


tempts to fix prices, it runs the risk of pushing prices too: 
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low, which would create a scarcity of supply, or of 
raising them too high, which would reduce consumers’ 
demand. Either situation would tend to reduce con- 
sumption below the level that over the long run would 
best fulfil the consumers’ concept of their own interests. 
The substitution of government decision for the business 
judgment of entrepreneurs and the free choice of con- 
sumers cannot, therefore, be justified where reasonably 
competitive conditions exist, unless some extraordinary 
emergency or crisis calls for dictatorship. To do so 
grossly violates the principle of subsidiarity and rational 
concepts of democracy. 

Such general principles as are here discussed are 
subject to reservations and qualifications to meet the 
equities of particular situations. Thus, free competition 
would be indefensible as the exclusive controlling regu- 
lator in bartering for labor. The regulative force of 
competition induces men to liquidate inventory or to 
increase production, according to circumstances. But 
“labor” is merely another way of saying “men”’—and 
men are important in themselves, not as articles of com- 
merce. Their welfare is itself the highest object of the 
government's concern. They are not to be liquidated 
or produced, as needed, to meet the market demand 
for their services. Consequently labor relations may 
properly be subject to more extensive police regulation 
than other commercial relationships. Here too, how- 
ever, the government's power might prudently be re- 
stricted to redressing any imbalance in bargaining 
power which seems to cause or threaten to cause serious 
injustice to the members of the weaker group and to 
society at large. 

Not only abstract theory and analysis bring us to the 
conclusions we have outlined. These conclusions are 
supported by the well-nigh universal evidence of his- 
tory from the days of 18th-century mercantilism up to 
postwar events. We are personally familiar with the 
failures of price-fixing schemes and the evils of their 
accompanying black markets. We know of the astonish- 
ing contrast in material well-being between countries 
which regiment business as a policy and those which 
encourage economic freedom. We have seen how all 
classes and sections of the German people became 
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charged with hope, ambition, initiative and energy when 
the Bonn Government deliberately dropped the occu- 
pation policy of restrictions and went all-out to en- 
courage economic freedom—backed up, we might add, 
by sound money policies. 

As said earlier, the Supreme Court subsidiarists, 
when they voted in certain instances to uphold legis- 
lation which regulated prices and labor relations, gave 
reasons which are quite compatible with the views here 
presented. Unfortunately, recent opinions of the Su- 
preme Court reject this sound subsidiarist rationale 
and reflect instead the reactionary positivism of Holmes. 
Thus two years ago, in deciding Williamson v. Lee 
Optical of Oklahoma (1955), Justice Douglas opened 
his opinion with these words: 


The day is gone when this Court uses the due- 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
strike down State laws, regulatory of business and 
industrial conditions, because they may be un- 
wise, improvident, or out of harmony with a par- 
ticular school of thought. 
Far more in line with better judicial tradition was the 
1956 decision of Justice Walter Schaefer of the Illinois 
Supreme Court, who struck down a State statute re- 
quiring all funeral directors to be licensed embalmers. 
Since funeral directors, as such, did not function as 
embalmers, Schaefer concluded that the statute was 
not designed to protect the public but merely to create 
an unreasonable competitive advantage or monopoly 
for licensed embalmers. As such, he found that the 
statute violated the due-process clause of the Illinois 
constitution. Fortunately, reported decisions over the 
past few years indicate that State courts today tend to 


use the reasoned approach adopted by Justice Schaefer 
more often than the dogmatism of Douglas. 

The illiberal attitude of Justice Douglas and his 
brother Justice Black in cases dealing with economic 
regulation is in curious contrast with the opposite stand 
they take on issues of freedom of thought and com- 
munication. In the first instance they are absolute au- 
thoritarians, conceding the government unlimited 
power to regulate and control the economic affairs of 
men. But in the area of free speech they come close 
in practice to being absolute libertarians. They seem to 
ascribe to freedom of speech and communication very 
much the same paramount supremacy or sanctity which 
McReynolds and his associates ascribed to unbridled 
laissez faire. Change laissez faire to laissez parler, and 
we could see in Douglas and Black the reincarnations 
of McReynolds and Sutherland. 

To sum up: economic freedom is comparable with 
freedom of speech as a foundation essential to demo- 
cratic institutions. Certainly it is not sacrosanct in itself, 
and neither should freedom of speech be so regarded. 
The two freedoms are respectively only means—to the 
attainment of prosperity, in one case, and of knowledge 
and truth, in the other. Both thereby contribute to the 
individual’s relative independence from the state. The 
day is happily gone when we would seriously discuss 
economic freedom in terms of absolutes, though such 
discussion seems no more naive and unrealistic in the 
modern political world than does a similar discussion 
of freedom of speech. In fact, both freedoms should 
continuously be examined and re-examined in terms of 
their reasonable purposes and their achievement of 
these under shifting circumstances of concrete cases. 


Policemen Mean Law and Order 


Edynard A. Connell 


BELIEVE IN KIDS, policemen, parks and picnics. I am 
I for Good as opposed to Evil. I am for square pegs 
in square holes, and I am thoroughly in disagree- 
ment with much of what passes currently as “fighting 
juvenile delinquency.” With this brief apologia I shall 
proceed to an opinion about juvenile antisocial conduct 
that is held by a sizable number of my associates in 
public park work and, I am sure, by many outsides. 
We who defend this opinion are perhaps as yet but a 
small segment of our profession but, few or many, we 
believe that the increase in juvenile crime is due in 
some measure to the confusion in the minds of young- 
sters, not only about universal ideas such as right and 
wrong, but also—and this is the specific subject matter 





Mr. ConneELL, as Superintendent of Parks in Stamford, 
Conn., is more than ordinarily concerned over the de- 
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of this article—about the identity, the primary role, the 
true responsibility of the policeman. 

The policeman has a single important function; he is 
in the last line of society's physical defense against in- 
ternal evil. He is a civilian soldier acting alone, just as 
soldiers are military policemen acting in unison. If to- 
day’s young people seem to be confused about the large 
realities, they can only become further confused when 
the visible personal symbols of society's defense against 
evil are camouflaged as “buddies” or “pals”. They are 
presented with a fuzzy picture of the policeman as a 
jolly, fun-loving elderly Rover Boy, a combination of 
athletic coach, psychiatrist and dispenser of hot dogs at 
picnics. One might readily conclude that the policeman 
is a frustrated person who is only partially and vaguely 
concerned with law enforcement, and who is s 
in the process of becoming a social worker—in prepar® 
tion for the day when evil will have been completely 
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eliminated and earth will be a metallic paradise studded 
with juke boxes and parallel bars. There is something 
unreal, in short, about a policeman posing as a smiling, 
perambulating friend of one and all, reluctant to serve 
a summons but ever eager to organize another table- 
tennis team or collect furniture for a new teen-age 
center. 

Certainly there are deep underlying causes for the 
alarming increase of youthful violence. It is cowardice 
for today’s adults to write off today’s youngsters as con- 
genitally bad, or to blame slums or lack of recreational 
areas for the current wave of youthful plug-ugliness. 
Nor can we with any justification take the position that 
juvenile violence is a novel and hitherto unknown fun- 
gus which has no roots or ancestry. Moral decay doesn’t 
happen all of a sudden, nor does good flourish only in 
comfortable ranch-house neighborhoods. 


DISCOURAGE BAT-SLUGGING 


But if, despite our best efforts, we have been unable 
to pinpoint accurately all the causes of today’s youthful 
violence, perhaps we can improve our handling of its 
manifestations. It is a reasonable philosophical assump- 
tion that ignorance of the true cause or causes of a 
moral or mental disorder should not deter us from try- 
ing to prevent some of its evil effects. If we don’t know 
exactly what inner urges prompted young Joe to slug 
young Gus with a baseball bat, we should at least have 
at our service those who will see that young Joe’s bat- 
slugging is stopped and, by their techniques and atti- 
tudes, will discourage other lads from taking up bat- 
slugging. 

We certainly need to take a hard look at what today’s 
youngsters have been given by their elders in the way 
of ideals to live by or concepts to hold in respect. We 
must not continue to teach our young people in the 
home and in the school that guilt is merely an out- 
moded obsession. Guilt, as Howard Mumford Jones put 
it in a masterful summation, “is not now interpreted as 
a violation of the moral law but as a weakness of per- 
sonality; so that we have got ourselves into the hilarious 
absurdity of feeling guilty about feeling guilty.” The 
feeling of guilt is normal, and it remains indestructible 
and corroding so long as we try, with sophisticated 
lightness, to ignore it or dismiss it as an ephemeral 
mood. Guilt is real, as are right and wrong. Crime is the 
legal equivalent of moral wrong, and it is the police- 
man’s sworn duty to deal with crime vigorously and 
fearlessly, leaving no doubt in the mind of the wrong- 
doer that he or she has made a free and deliberate, but 
tragic, choice between two courses of action and must 
suffer the consequences. The policeman must leave to 
others the chief social responsibility for the diagnosis of 
the causes of crime and the writing of crime-preventing 
prescriptions. The programing and supervising of whole- 
some youthful leisure-time activities are the group and 
vocational responsibility of parents, teachers, clergymen 
and trained social workers, and certainly are not to be 
dumped upon the police. 

To those who say that the policeman must put his 
shoulder to the wheel and try in every way to prevent 
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crime, the answer is obvious: of course he must as a 
person, as a father or brother or neighbor or friend. This 
is the duty of every decent citizen, regardless of his 
occupation. But the policeman’s official crime-preven- 
tion activities must be those that stem naturally from 
his true function—issuing a warning, for example, to 
those who are truly ignorant of the possible results of 
their minor wrongdoing, that they are heading for un- 
pleasantness; or, by a forceful assertion of his authority, 
breaking up a trouble-breeding situation before it ex- 
plodes from the incipient into the actual. He can do 
this, be he rookie patrolman or police chief, by remind- 
ing the fresh or overly aggressive kid of the existence 
of such uncomfortable matters as arrest and fines and 
probation and jails. 

The policeman must never lose sight of the fact that 
his value becomes enormously lessened once he be- 
comes even partially identified in the youthful mind as 
a public official who has a reluctance to punish and who 
wishes he were anything but a law-enforcement agent. 
We need fewer policemen like those in one city who 
half-heartedly tried to dispel a howling mob while 
mumbling: “We don’t like doing this—but it’s a living.” 

If, as many competent analysts of juvenile antisocial 
conduct believe, tedium and boredom are important 
causes of teen-age crime, then it is obvious that there is 
questionable therapeutic value in pushing youngsters 
into more and more strenuous physical activities. Te- 
dium and boredom are of the mind and the spirit, and 
one does not work off boredom by punching a bag or 
doing thirty laps around the track. Nor can youthful 
boredom be effectively relieved by having more and 
more given to young people and done for them by 
multitudinous groups of adults conjuring up endless 
programs of outside-the-home activities, so that the 
youngster has little or no time for contemplation or 
solitude or reflection or creative play with a few friends. 


NOW THE SOUND MIND 


The kid who used to cut a sapling and fashion his 
own fishing pole, dig his own bait and go fishing alone 
or with a pal, is now regarded as anti-social. He must, 
to “belong” in today’s setup, join a “supervised” fishing 
league. He must have his rods and reels donated by the 
local hard-pressed merchants or Rotarians and march 
with his group to the annual Fishing Derby, where, at 
a signal from the efficient group leader, two hundred - 
lines are cast into the stream simultaneously. 

We have developed the healthiest young bodies in 
history. Perhaps it is about time that we tried to de- 
velop strong young minds. If today’s young belligerents 
have come to believe that their physical strength can 
be put to its best use only in gang fighting, if physical 
violence and physical aggression seem to the youngster 
to be the normal next step in his growth, then perhaps 
we should close some of our group-recreation centers 
and attempt to give our youth concepts to meditate on 
—concepts that are not concerned at all with flexed 
muscles and physical prowess. 

For example, we can present the concept of justice— 
as it appears in its working clothes—in the uniformed 











policeman. We can strip the policeman of the “good old 
pal” and “buddy” accretions of the past two decades and 
present him uncluttered and identifiable. We can revise 
at least one page of our kindergarten spelling books, 
putting there a new picture of a serious—and not a 
grinning—policeman. And let this be the caption: “P” is 
for “Policeman”: he stands for law and order; and he is 
in your neighborhood, not to be your buddy or pal, but 
to see to it that your neighborhood is a safe place for 
you and your family and your friends—including your 
buddies and your pals. 


ST. MICHAEL, PROTECT US 


In public park work the engineer must establish 
grades, the horticulturist must plant and cultivate turf 
and flowers and trees, the recreational supervisor must 
teach the kids how to slide into second base properly 
and the maintenance carpenter must repair park benches 
and bleachers and buildings. The park policeman must 
see to it that the engineer’s grades are not ripped up by 
hot-rodders, that the horticulturist’s flowers are not 
trampled and stolen, that the kid who slides into second 
base is not beaten up by hoodlums on his way out of the 
park, that the maintenance carpenter doesn’t have to 
wearily replace the same broken window pane in the 
same park building four or five times in the same week. 

There are responsible people who are beginning to 
believe that large cities should give serious thought to 
the wisdom of eliminating police sponsorship of youth 
organizations such as New York City’s famed Police 
Athletic League (PAL)—budgeted at $1.13 million for 
1957—and transfer their worth-while activities, lock, 
stock and barrel, to other agencies, public and private, 
which have no legal responsibility for law enforcement. 
Great good might result, once the policeman ceased to 
be a split personality and for the first time in many 
years knew clearly his honorable and important function 
and his proper relationship to the community. 

The policeman’s importance as a protector needs no 
auxiliary or extra-curricular justification. He has a job to 
do which is not always a congenial one. The job of his 
patron saint, Michael the Archangel, was not exactly 
light or pleasant, but it was glorious and consequential. 
Other saints had more gracious tasks, just as in our day 
there are people other than policeman who are trained 
for the work of reorienting bewildered youngsters. 
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The temptation to forgo his solemn responsibility and 
take on other tasks has been crowding the policeman 
too heavily. He must be relieved of the pressure put on 
him to spread himself paper-thin—a pressure that comes 
not only from voluble and hyperactive lay youth experts 
in his community, but also from his own superiors, many 
of whom spend more time attending social-work semi- 
nars than they do teaching their rookie cops how to 
handle the belligerent young loudmouth who is raising 
merry hell in the neighborhood. 

The policeman must be encouraged and by all means 
permitted to reassert his noble identity and important 
mission in a world that has vainly tried to make itself 
believe that science has somehow altered the primal 
nature of man and created a new shining species which 
is not morally responsible for beating a crippled boy to 
death or smashing a skull with a garrison belt. 





Drink Wheror 


SOME FORGOTTEN RHINELAND MORNING 
winged with swallows, glinting with dew 
of another gothic day, 

high and lost on a mountainside 
resounding to an ancient bell, 

a cowled contemplative once scrolled: 
“Before his ghostly radiance 

our eyes are like the swallows 

in the sunlight, dark 

from his excess, the waste 

of calm seclusion. .. 

this abyss is our salvation.” 

Thus Tauler in minuscule 

before he lifted mattock, hoe 

and barley seeds to make descent 

in silence to the monastery fields. 


BUT HOW REVEAL THIS HIDING GOD? 
A thunderhead was casting shadows 
on the furrowed earth 

the ghostliest way of knowing him 
is known by our unknowing 

as calloused fingers felt the fragrance 
of the corn and barley grain 

unless the seed is buried 

until a distant rumble and a flash 
across the sleeping landscape 

he will betimes send forth a beam 
of ghostly light to show thee 
wonders past all telling 

left him in twilight and in fields 
deserted we are all 

with the Alone whose darkness 

is a distant monastery lamp 

that dimly beckons home. 


Kevin F. DoHERTY 
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Tips from a “Great Bookie” 


Henry G. Fairbanks 


HE WAILING WALL of the humanists has long 

echoed with jeremiads denouncing the paucity of 

good reading in school curricula. Robert May- 
nard Hutchins has never ceased to speak out on the 
need for the Great Books, and a newer voice (that of 
Prof. Leslie A. Fiedler addressing delegates at Pace 
College) has specifically deplored the omission of Bal- 
zac and Flaubert from the reading list of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Because an experiment 
at St. Michael’s College uses many of the Great Books 
and some of the “forbidden books” in a way intended 
to restore reading to its primacy among the “three R’s,” 
it may be helpful for Catholic educators to pause, at 
least, at the door of this Vermont laboratory to see what 
is happening. 

For the past six years “The Life and Thought of 
Western Man” has been offered as a three-year course, 
compulsory for all students in all departments of the 
college. For three academic hours a week, from the be- 
ginning of the sophomore year through the end of the 
senior year, the business majors, as well as the chemistry 
concentrators and B.A. candidates from the English or 
History Departments, all follow this course, of which the 
“core” readings are 36 recognized classics ranging from 
Oedipus Rex to Death of a Salesman. If these books 
served no other purpose besides providing a common 
experience and language for Babel-born specialists, 
they are a uniquely integrating force. 


WIDE AS THE WESTERN WORLD 


The titles would win the approval of Mr. Hutchins, 
who has said of the Great Books of the Western World: 
“I am willing to wager that if you read any of the great 
books at all in college, you read very few, that you read 
one without reference to ‘the others, and that for the 
most part you read only excerpts from them.” For 
though the St. Michael's list is considerably smaller 
than the “Hundred Great Books” originally designed 
for the curriculum at St. John’s, Annapolis, it is reason- 
ably adequate for a broad survey of Western culture. 

What is more significant, the books selected are re- 
lated to each other—in chronology and in adherence to 
a unifying theme. They are further integrated with com- 
plementary history and art surveys presented, respec- 





Dr. FarrBanks is chairman of the Humanities Depart- 
ment, St. Michael's College, Winooski, Vt., and founder 
of the St. Michae?s Playhouse. 
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tively, before and after each masterpiece. (The time 
allotted in the curriculum to history and art materials 
is never less, and in some cases greater, than the hours 
scheduled for treating the Great Books.) Seen thus, 
rather than in isolation, they take on a fuller meaning, 
whether as mirrors of the culture producing them or as 
challenges to its prevailing pattern in the evolution of 
Western man. Not only do they help to break the 
stranglehold of the present upon the student mind, but 
they integrate past with present in their truly organic 
relationship. From such perspective derives the sense of 
orientation and the faculty of evaluation. 

The purpose of the course (already suggested in the 
catalog title, “The Life and Thought of Western Man” ) 
is clarified by the titles of the representative Great 
Books which constitute its core. For not only do they 
present a picture of 1) the sources, 2) the nature and 
3) the status of Western civilization, but individually 
they acquaint the reader—often for the first time in this 
age of atomization—with critical appreciation of the 
multiple art forms, as well as content, of poetry and 
drama, essay and novel. Yet the total list preserves the 
course from the preciosity incidental to some English 
and comparative literature studies and from the bo- 
hemianism liable to “dilettantizing.” The political and 
philosophical treatise, no less than the treatise of science 
and economics, takes its rightful place, serving vitamins 
to balance the desserts of lyric and fiction. 

Listed below, divided according to historical period 
and semester presentation, are the works which aid in 
establishing an integrated point of view about man’s 
nature and position in the West; and which as a by- 
product, hardly less purposive, serve to enrich the stu- 
dent’s experience beyond the conventional hit-or-miss, 
smatter-of-fact survey. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 


ANCIENT WoRLD MEDIEVAL WoRLD 


Bible — OldTestament St. Augustine — Confessions 
Homer — Iliad Beowulf 
Sophocles — Oedipus Rex, St.Thomas — De Lege 
Antigone Dante — Inferno 
Plato — Apology, Sym- Chaucer — Canterbury 
posium, Phae- Tales 
do Everyman, Second Shepherds’ 
Plutarch — Alexander, Play 
Caesar . 
Virgil — Aeneid 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
RENAISSANCE ENLIGHTENMENT, ROMANTICISM 
Machiavelli — The Prince Locke — Second Treatise 
Montaigne — Essays (sel.) of Govt. 
Marlowe -— Doctor Faust- Pope — Essay on Criti- 


us cism, Essay on 
Shakespeare — King Lear Man, Rape of 
Milton — Paradise Lost the Lock 

The Federalist 

Romantic Poets (sel. ) 


> 


Areopagitica, 


Education 
SENIOR YEAR 
1800-1850 1850-1950 
Goethe — Faust, Part I Darwin — The Origin of 
Emerson — Essays Species 
Thoreau — Walden Turgeney — Fathers and 
Melville — Moby Dick Sons 
Twain — Huckleberry Hardy — Return of the 
Finn Native 
Marx — Communist Ibsen — Ghosts, An 
Manifesto Enemy of the 
Dickens — Great Expec- People 
tations Papal Labor Encyclicals 
Joyce — Portrait of the 
Artist 
Lewis — Babbitt 
Miller — Death of a 
Salesman 


Old Testament readings are included because they 
seem more necessary for Catholic students than the 
more familiar New Testament. Works to be read are the 
Genesis narratives, the Book of Ruth, Job, some fifty 
psalms, and extensive readings from Isaias, all analyzed 
expressly for formal literary values. (Elsewhere in the 
college curriculum the Scriptures are regularly treated 
from their doctrinal aspect.) Dates above (e.g., 1800- 
1850) are only approximate. The American master- 
pieces of the 19th century are concentrated for effect; 
but even so Twain’s material is ante-bellum. 


NO LEARNED IGNORANCE 


There are certainly conspicuous omissions in this list 
of works, omissions acknowledged and heartily re- 
gretted. But it is apparent that such a list of books, read 
concurrently with studies of historico-cultural develop- 
ments, can balance the docta ignorantia of extreme 
specialization. On the other hand, inasmuch as “The 
Life and Thought of Western Man” does not displace 
traditional English or history courses, the danger of 
superficiality is avoided by these side-excursions in 
depth. As far as the arts are concerned, the course dis- 
places nothing, merely filling what is a vacuum in most 
American instruction. The coalescence into a single 
focus of the triple viewpoints of history, literature and 
the fine arts provides an intensity of illumination which 
none of the trio can generate separately. And the 
chronological development unfolds the pattern of West- 
ern evolution from the theocentric to the anthropo- 
centric, from the metaphysical to the empirical, defining 
along the way specifically Western concepts of the 
authority and limitations of the state, or the reliability 
of human reason, as these are rendered dominant, de- 
fensive or defeated in the cross-currents of change. 

Among the 36 books used are several “forbidden 
books,” either still listed in the Index of Forbidden 


Books or formerly so listed. They are read with epis- 
copal permission and under proper supervision. Be- 
cause they register so precisely the spirit or problems of 
a past age, to omit them, from however worthy a mo- 
tive, would create an impassable gap and beget false 
emphases. The Essays of Montaigne are one instance— 
without them it is difficult to assess the impact of the 
“New Learning” on a mind at once believing and skep- 
tical, which assents to a loss of human dignity while, 
paradoxically, giving memorable expression of [esprit 
humain. With De Maupassant’s involvement in the pes- 
simism of 19th-century France, however, the case is 
different. Here—though strong reasons can be alleged 
for including De Maupassant—it is possible, with more 
universal application, to utilize Marx, Darwin, Tur- 
genev, Ibsen and Hardy without exposing the young 
to De Maupassant’s particularly insidious cynicism. 


AN INTEGRATED VIEW 

The objectives of the St. Michael’s Plan are: 1) to 
integrate several related fields by presenting them in 
close, cooperative sequence; 2) to provide a common in- 
tellectual experience for all undergraduates regardless 
of their special concentrations; 3) to uncover the na- 
ture of Western man’s basic values and institutions, de- 
veloping thereby respect for the keystones of his civili- 
zation; 4) to cultivate the capacity for critical apprecia- 
tion and esthetic pleasure (often reserved for an “elite” ) 
by introducing all students to significant monuments of 
literature, music and the visual arts; and 5) to cultivate 
worth-while tastes and the habit of acquiring a library, 
which ‘may well be the college’s most enduring contri- 
bution to its graduates. 

A point of view, giving perspective and value, has 
always been the mark of an educated man. But in a 
modern world of flux and relativism the viewpoint of 
the secular humanist is forever perilously shifting. A 
Catholic tradition, however, provides in a unique way 
those elements of continuity and stability which make 
the world view feasible. It is not so much a question of 
building a curriculum around the “Christian classics” 
after Christopher Dawson’s suggestion, as of surveying 
from a Catholic point of view the field of Western 
classics, among which Christian elements are central 
and essential. 

We admire Messrs. Hutchins and Fiedler, quite prop- 
erly. Writing of the latter in AMErica (6/22/57), Sister 
Mary Denise advocated that Catholics “adopt the criti- 
cisms and directives of this dynamic layman.” Assured- 
ly, we can learn from them or anybody, gratefully. In 
particular, when they speak of integration in a shattered 
world, they are speaking our language. 
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State of the Question 





LATIN AMERICA: MORE DIVERSIFIED THAN YOU THINK 


This week Fr. Alberto Ancizar, S.J., a Venezuelan studying in 
this country, gives us some reflections on the rich differences 
that characterize the Southern half of the New World. Some 
prophets point to Latin America—with its vast resources and 
growing millions of inhabitants—as the continent of the future. 


CoFFEE AND CREAM. That’s how most 
of us Latin-Americans could describe 
our appearance—some of us look more 
like coffee, others more like cream. We 
look like coffee and cream, and we speak 
the same language. And that’s how we 
begin our unintended deception of the 
inquiring tourist. We look alike, we talk 
alike; adding two and two, the traveler 
will conclude: “Latin Americans? Yes, 
they’re all alike.” 

But somebody disagrees. In Decem- 
ber, 1956, a group of American labor 
leaders completed a 15,000-mile good- 
will tour of South America. Back home, 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
said: “We saw a great deal and we 
learned a great deal. We were deeply 
impressed in each country visited... . 
Each country of South America has its 
individual way of life and its own pecu- 
liar problems. There is no single solution 
for the problem of all the South Ameri- 
can nations.” 

It is venturesome indeed to try to 
label the characteristics of a people. It 
is even more venturesome to try to label 
a twenty-nation mosaic. “We do not 
know to which race we belong,” once 
wrote Simén Bolivar, the Liberator. Still 
this “pan-mixtia,” this mixture of races, 
is precisely what anthropologists point 
out as the fundamental note of Latin 
America. Five full centuries have fused 
even the most foreign elements in the 
Latin melting pot. Only a reversal of the 
laboratory process can lead us to a suc- 
cessful analysis. 

Our analysis cannot be a superficial 
one, nor a mere tedious repetition of the 
three component factors: Indian plus 
Colored plus White; Indo-Afro-Spanish. 
But it must be a tentative effort to in- 
vestigate, however briefly, whether hu- 
man factors themselves do account for 
the individuality of each of the Latin- 
American countries. Societies, writes 
Gobineau, are engendered through the 
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mixing of races. This is true when “race” 
means not merely the somatic character- 
istics but also the total complexus of psy- 
chologies, mentalities and cultures. Let 
us crystallize in a triple air view—as a 
“satellite” of the earth would scan it 
from lower California to the southern 
tip of Argentina—three crucial moments 
in the history of Latin America’s integra- 
tion. 
I 

NaTIVE SUBSTRATUM: Year 1500. Co- 
lumbus had just planted a European flag 
on America’s soil. The continent was al- 
ready inhabited. Making allowances for 
the exaggerated reports of contemporar- 
ies, it is still believed that a good 15 
million Indians lived in the New World. 
There were several thousand tribes, 
many of them differing very much from 
one another. They were grouped into 
independent nations. The Aztecs, highly 
civilized but practicing human sacrifice, 
had nothing in common with the mi- 
grant, sailing warriors of the Caribbean. 
Nor had the headhunters of the Amazon 
jungles anything to do with the indus- 
trial and communistic dictatorship of the 
Incas, who dominated their domestic- 
ated predecessors, the feudal Tinahu- 
acos. The tough and aristocratic Arauca- 
nos of Chile were altogether unlike the 
legendary Patagonians. All of these na- 
tions enjoyed different cultures and 
stood at different stages of civilization. 
All of them were soon to influence the 
Spanish colonialists. 


It would be short-sighted to reduce 


the contacts between Europeans and 
Indians to a mere clash of guns and 
arrows. Often enough, the Indian was 
to become the real worker, the builder 
of highways and Spanish towns, the 
trusted plowman acquainted with local 
crops and climate. As an interpreter, 
the Indian frequently became the right 
hand of the conquistador, and even his 
self-interested ally. To the Indian, the 


Spanish soldiers came in very handy in 
domestic quarrels, when he wanted to 
defeat a competitor or overthrow a 
long-time oppressor. The Tinahuacos 
were the Spaniards’ allies in ending the 
Inca regime. 

Obviously, this subtle, collateral in- 
fluence was different as exercised by an 
Aztec or a Carib, by an Inca or an 
Araucano. Differentiation had begun. 
and it was to last a long time, due to 
the survival of many Latin-American 
Indians. In 1825, the average popula- 
tion encountered by Baron Von Hum- 
boldt in his exploration of South Amer- 
ica was 45 per cent Indian in its make- 
up. Even nowadays, nations like Gua- 
temala and Bolivia show up with a 
population 55.5 per cent and 53 per 
cent pure Indian. And we realize by 
now that the Mayas of Guatemala are 
very different from the Bolivian Que- 
chuas. 

. Furthermore, this differentiated In- 
dian influence has perpetuated itself in 
a good half of the Latin-American 
countries, where the “mestizo”—of In- 
dian and white descent—prevails today. 
These countries are Mexico, Honduras, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru and Paraguay. 
This gave the basis for a remark of 
André Maurois: “I found in many 
Latin-American countries a hidden bat- 
tle in progress between Indian and Cas- 
tilian influences. . . . In Mexico the In- 
dian has triumphed over the Spaniard. 
Elsewhere the fight goes on.” In a 
word: the Indian element is factor num- 
ber one in our process of differentiation. 


i 

SpanisH Mu.tip.icity: Year 1700. The 
conquistadores—the “bearded men” from 
Spain, as our natives called them—had 
already alchemized jungles and moun- 
tain ranges into a second homeland. 
Geographers and warriors, heroes and 
missionaries, were subduing this dif- 
ficult continent, unimpressed by the de- 
fiant structure of the Andes, where even 
today, as M. Maurois has written, “as 
the plane glides between snowy heights, 
you really don’t fly over the Andes, you 
scale them from gorge to gorge.” 

Who were these colonizers? France, 
they say, is divided into—48 million 
Frenchmen. It is equally true to assert 
that Spain, psychologically, is divided 
into 14 traditional regions, 14 well- 
defined types of people. Spaniards were 
sons of Carthage and Greece, of Rome 
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and Africa, of Moors and Jews, Arabs 
and Visigoths, Basques and Celts. So 
it is quite understandable that a 
“bearded” conquistador from the au- 
stere Basque countryside was altogether 
different from other “bearded men” 
born in sentimental Galicia or in ex- 
plosive Andalusia. To aggravate this 
diversity, Spain itself, at the time of the 
discovery of America, was just starting 
to be unified as a nation. Only a year 
before had Granada regained her free- 
dom from the Moors, and the associa- 
tion of Castille and Aragon rested upon 
a mere royal wedding. 

When Spaniards migrated to their 
colonies, they reproduced overseas the 
diversity of their homeland. Whether 
by design or by accident, the different 
Spanish types settled in different areas. 
Not exclusively, but predominantly, the 
Galicians went to Cuba and Argentina, 
the Canary Islanders to Venezuela, the 
Estramadurans to Colombia, the An- 
dalusians to Ecuador. The Portuguese 
went to Brazil, of course, and the 
Basques went everywhere. 

We must recall, finally, that even af- 
ter these people had settled in the New 
World, they had little or no communi- 
cation with one another, owing to the 
rugged nature of the topography. Is it 
any wonder, then, that in the 18th cen- 
tury, different nations of Indians inter- 
mingled with Spaniards of different 
temperaments had already produced 
clearly diversified coloniesP And was 
there not in this clear-cut individualism 
a seed of rising nationalisms and of 
multiple independences from old Spain 
and from each other? The Spaniards, 
linguistically and religiously one but 
otherwise so diversified, are factor num- 
ber two within Latin-American multi- 
plicity. 

Oil 
FuRTHER ENGRAFTINGS: Year 1900. 
Again let us take advantage of our 
broad “satellite view.” The American 
nations have already acquired a juridical 
status. It would prove most colorful to 
watch a parade of representatives from 
all these nations, a kind of marching 
Panama meeting. Side by side would 
come the blue eyes of the Visigoth and 
the black curls of the Negro, the blond 
features of the German and the fiat, 
Asiatic face of the Indian, the south- 
erners of Italy and Spain close to the 
northerners of Scandinavia and the 
middle-Europeans of Croatia. Once 


again, an amazing variety of individu- 
alities, though tied together in a three- 
fold way: “Spanish in language, Amer- 
ican in territory, Latin in spirit.” In our 
20th century, the Spanish monopoly has 
been replaced by a widespread cos- 
mopolitanism which is the peculiar 
characteristic of our booming nations. 
A respected Venezuelan thinker, the 
late L. Vallenilla Lanz, expressed it in 
the following terms: 
Commercial and intellectual con- 
tacts with all nations have been 
the complement to our indepen- 
dence. .. . For the past hundred 
years, in politics, in civil and com- 
mercial legislation, in sciences, in 
art and even in literature, we have 
been committing the greatest as- 
saults against the Spanish tradition. 


Spanish America became, in fact, Iberic 
America because of the Portuguese con- 
tribution. Again, Iberic America wi- 
dened to Latin America, when to the 
influence of Spain and Portugal were 
added the influences of France and 
Italy. Under these four mother-nations, 
“Latinism” seemed to have become the 
essence of South America. Many even 
saw in our republican, optimistic and 
progressive spirit a deep-seated in- 
heritance from the ancient Romans. 
Today, even this Latinism is being 
questioned. And no wonder. On the 
Indian substratum and the Spanish di- 
versity, a further complex immigration 
has been engrafted. Today central Eu- 
rope is pouring Slavic blood into Latin 
America. 

Before the present age of displaced 
persons, for a good hundred years, un- 
expected groups came to Latin America 
to differentiate even those nations which 
had been neighbors in the past. While 
young Venezuela was enthusiastically 
in love with any “made-in-France” 
label, Colombia so much esteemed Brit- 
ish friendship that cottages in suburban 
Bogota sometimes make you wonder 
whether you are in South America or 
in red-bricked London. Making allow- 
ances for other influences, it seems 
quite clear that Carib plus Canarian 
plus French, in Venezuela, cannot give 
the same result as Chibcha plus Estra- 
maduran plus British in Colombia. 

We would corroborate our observa- 
tions by going south. In Brazil, where 
the President certainly does not bear a 
Portuguese name, any telephone book 
will surprise us with column upon col- 
umn of German names, not to mention 





the Japanese ones. Germans came early 
to pioneer in the outskirts of the Am- 
azon, and so to enrich with tenacity the 
impulsive temperament of the Portu- 
guese. Even the Rio de la Plata, with 
Italians north and south of its delta, 
cannot be denied a striking difference 
of peoples. Uruguay, north of the river, 
is 40 per cent Italian, but her im- 
migrants came from northern Italy: 
civic spirit and free thought are Uru- 
guayan tendencies. Argentina, south of 
the river, also appealed to Italian im- 
migrants, but drew them from southern 
Italy: militarism and futurism are Ar- 
gentinian tendencies. 

A round trip of investigation, from 
border to border, all through Latin 
America, would be long and intricate, 
for in every nation the human elements 
which history synthesized would vary 
both in quantity and quality. Amazing 
chemistry of races—the twenty Latin 
American countries undeniably require 
not one common formula but at least 
twenty individual formulas. Hence, fac- 
tor number three of differentiation 
comes from the variegated exodus of 
Europeans to Latin America. 


IV 


INTERACTIVE MiLiEv. Man modifies his 
surroundings. To a certain extent, the 
reverse is also true: his surroundings 
modify man. And this last is a factor 
not to be forgotten. G. S. Fraser has 
judiciously written: “Man, in South 
America, as in no other civilized con- 
tinent, is engaged in a perpetual strug- 
gle with nature—with mountain, jungle, 
swamp, with climatic extremes. . . . 
The very wealth of Nature tends to 
dominate man.” 

Truly enough, altitude and latitude 
have impressed their seals upon each 
Latin-American compound. Altitude has 
chiseled a scale of adjectives to be ap- 
plied to the people we meet as we 
climb higher and higher. The tropical 
Panama seashore has produced an 
open-hearted, easygoing citizen, quickly 
distinguished from his counterpart, the 
silent, mysterious and _ stone-willed 
mountaineer of the 20,000-feet-high 
paramos. In a similar way, latitude 
modifies according to its everchanging 
image both the lonely, jungle-sur- 
rounded inhabitant of the Guianas, and 
the adventurous gaucho of the open 
plains. Thus, outlook and feeling will 
not be the same for two South Amer- 
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icans, one of whom comes from the 
everlasting spring valley of Caracas, 
above the Caribbean, and the other 
from the four-seasonal climate of 
Buenos Aires, neighbor to the Antarctic 
circle. 

Geography has something else to say 
about differentiating peoples. From the 
point of view of economics, there is no 
doubt that the eastern half of South 
America, wide open to the thriving 
commerce of the Atlantic, has devel- 
oped into an industrial and business 
society much sooner than its western 
side along the Pacific coast, less visited 
by foreign ships. Here lies the reason 
why a country like Paraguay, an en- 
circled prisoner without any coast, 
needs a fighting population in order to 
survive; while Cuba, easily prosperous, 
seems to invite one to “Sit down, amigo, 
and enjoy the swing of America’s cross- 
roads!” 


Vv 

UNFINISHED Business. Social science, 
wrote Novikov, has torn down, long 
ago, any kind of final or geometrical 
assertions; societies are a shifting com- 
plexity always on the move; whatever 
judgment is made upon them is to be 
taken as an approximation. And it is 
thus that we must understand the 
preceding paragraphs. Our sketchy 
analysis makes no pretense at becoming 
chapter one of a many-volumed Latin- 
American sociology. First of all, elemen- 
tary sources on the subject are prac- 
tically unavailable, or at least what is 
available has not yet been sufficiently 
investigated. In the second place, too 
many collateral and secondary influ- 
ences have been intentionally left aside 
in this study—an article, after all, is not 
an exhaustive treatise. Nothing has been 
said of the various political evolutions, 
or of the French cultural imprint. Noth- 
ing of the tremendous religious unity, 
decisive from the very beginning. Noth- 
ing, either, of the daily increasing in- 
fluence of the United States upon na- 
tions like Venezuela, Mexico, Cuba and 
Brazil. 

Good neighbors—they say—are those 
who smile at each other, but do not 
jump over the fence. Alert minds, open 
to mutual understanding, are wanted 
today to induce both our Americas, 
North and South, not only to smile over 
the fence, but to shake hands across it. 

ALBERTO ANCIZAR 
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Exploration of the World of a Modern Man 


THE HONOR OF BEING A MAN: The 
World of Andre Malraux. 

By Edward Gannon, S.J. Loyola Univer- 
sity Press. 245p. $4 


The insatiability of modern scholarship 
demands that the living be devoured in 
dissertations, so here is the second book 
about Malraux to be published in this 
country in half a dozen years. The 
Jesuit scholar was evidently drawn to 
his subject because he discerns in the 
novelist turned art critic a figure repre- 
séntative of “the plight of modern man,” 
which is the hunger for an absolute 
coupled with a denial that such a thing 
exists. 

Very skilfully, Father Gannon traces 
Malraux’s spiritual gropings from the 
earliest novels, in which action without 
meaning was man’s revenge against a 
meaningless universe, to the latest writ- 
ings on art, in which creation, taking the 
shape of self-sustaining works, provides 


a solace if not the solution of the riddle. 
In between, Malraux’s writings assert 
the value of a manly brotherliness and 
a fundamental decency rising at times 
to self-sacrifice, which together consti- 
tute for him “the honor of being a man.” 
Father Gannon obviously knows 
everything Malraux has said and he 
makes a good case for the consistency 
and legitimate growth of the writer’s 
intentions. Moreover, he knows the cul- 
tural setting, both French and interna- 
tional, of these teachings, and is very 
apt at bringing in for contrast or parallel 
the words of Camus, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Gide, Nietzsche, or any other relevant 
theorist. As for the literature bearing 
directly on Malraux, he has of course 
mastered it, and within the austere lim- 
its of the doctoral monograph he man- 
ages to convey a very nearly lifelike im- 
pression of contemporary thought as it 
hovers over the banks of the Seine. 
What is more, the author, scholar 
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though he remains, has permitted him- 
self a number of interventions in his 
own person, which give the reader a 
chance to take the measure of Malraux 
by triangulation, instead of having to 
accept or reject the proffered estimate in 
ignorance of the premises leading to it. 

In organization and technique, then, 
this study of Malraux must rank well 
above the average of its kind. One could 
hazard, in these respects, but a few 
small criticisms, such as an occasional 
ambiguity, an infrequent lapse into 
wrong idiom and slang, and a tendency 
by no means unique to palm off bastard 
English as a translation of French. It 
argues well for Father Gannon’s next 
works that the present one steadily in- 
creases in maturity of thought and ex- 
pression as it moves forward with Mal- 
raux’s own development. 

Outside the prim genre of this study, 
one could of course demand a good deal 
more. Biographical facts about Malraux 
are scant, but more are to be had than 
we are given here, especially about the 
later political years. And cultural criti- 
cism, not quoted but arising from the 
spectacle of Malraux’s whole thought 
and action, would give an image of the 
subject possibly quite different—taking 
“subject” to mean both the man and the 
intellectual fashions of which he has 
been an exemplar. 

This is not the place to supply even 
in outline the substance of such criti- 
cism. But one may say that it would tell 
us more about the feelings of European 
decay so often referred to by Malraux; 
it would sort out the elements of spe- 
cifically French origin which account 
for so much of the Existentialist dis- 
gust, notably the fear of ridicule, of 
being duped, which is far less philoso- 
phy and much more vanity than is gen- 
erally supposed. Within the writings of 
Malraux, Camus and others, such a 
criticism would also point out the heavy 
cargo of platitude put forth as discover- 
ies; of non sequiturs, fake observation, 
and ambiguous rhetoric; of silly melo- 
drama and shallow sentiment masquer- 
ading as tear-stained wisdom earned 
under duress; of simple failure to ac- 
cept the age-old principles of self- 
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respecting thought and conduct, in or- 
der to lead the reader a long chase and 
preach them solemnly at the end. 

But such criticism is not compatible 
with scholarship’s premature dissection 
of the living. So, impatient as we are 
under pretext of being up to date, we 
can only hope to live long enough to be 
revisionists. Jacques Barzun 


Human and Christian 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND ACTION: 
The Role of Catholicism in Our Time 


By Dom Aelred Graham. Harcourt, Brace. 
24Ip. $5 


This is a miscellany of essays by the 
well-known Anglo-American Benedic- 
tine author of The Christ of Catholicism 
and other works. It manifests the ma- 
ture spirituality and urbanity which we 
have learned to expect from Dom Ael- 
red. Although it is more loosely organ- 
ized than earlier works, its preponder- 
ant theme, announced in the preface, 
that “the life of love is the only one 
that makes sense,” is certainly central 
to Christianity. Ranged around this 
theme are discussions concerned with 
such things as the nature of self-fulfil- 
ment, Catholics and modern politics, 
Kierkegaard and existentialism general- 
ly, with three concluding meditations 
on prayer, Christmas, and Holy Week 
and Easter. 

The style of the essays is considerably 
varied, depending on the audience to 
which each individual essay or lecture 
was originally addressed rather than 
on the subject in hand. Thus St. Augus- 
tine’s doctrine on grace receives full 
and stimulating treatment in an essay 
which was originally a lecture delivered 
to a group at Oxford University. By 
comparison Kierkegaard and existential- 
ism are treated somewhat cavalierly in 
what were originally articles for the 
English Clergy Review and the Ample- 
forth Journal respectively. 

The essay which occasioned the 
greatest reflection on the part of the 
present reviewer was that on “The 
Interior Life of the Christian Human- 
ist,” originally a paper given before the 
Catholic Renascence Society at its 1956 
Symposium at Hunter College in New 
York. It is not simply because I took 
part in this symposium and heard Dom 
Aelred’s convincing presentation that I 
am inclined to focus on this essay, but 
chiefly because the problem of Christian 
humanism today is so urgently allied 
to the idea in this book’s title, Christian 
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Thought and Action, and even more to 
the idea in its subtitle, The Role of 
Catholicism in Our Time, as well as to 
Dom Aelred’s preponderant theme of 
love. 

“Christ our Lord,” says Dom Aelred, 
“was the supreme humanist: He identi- 
fied Himself with all humanity” (p. 91). 
This statement brings up the problem 
of Christian humanism, one which ur- 
gently needs facing in our day. What is 
demanded for a viable present-day 
Christian humanism is not just any sort 
of rapport between Christianity and 
contemporary secular ideas or institu- 
tions—putting the New Testament onto 
television or writing about the faith 
with studied references to movie stars 
and atom bombs, or even answering in 
catechetical fashion hypothetical ques- 
tions about the mission of the Church 
in case we should get to Mars and find 
it already colonized by little green men 


with radio antennae growing out of 
their pointed skulls. This is all too facile 
and superficial. Humanism implies some 
sort of intellectual movement or fer- 
ment, and Christian humanism can 
come into being only when the Chris- 
tian enters profoundly into thinking 
men’s world views. 

Today man senses his place in the 
universe in terms of whole sets of coor- ° 
dinates with which, unfortunately, pro- 
found Catholic thought has all too sel- 
dom familiarized itself. The basic 
awareness about man and the universe 
surrounding him which today possesses 
the minds of thinking people involves 
themes such as the physically expand- 
ing cosmos; the evolution of life and, 
more close to home, the evolution of 
human society from its primitive forms 
to its complex modern patterns. It 
involves such problems as the prolifera- 
tion of the communication processes 
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which have finally brought men all over 
the earth into pretty immediate contact 
with one another—into the same over- 
all time-space frame of reference—and 
which will apparently increase this 
contact throughout the foreseeable fu- 
ture. It involves the patterned growth 
of language, and of human thought, out 
of the ages of the past into the present 
and thence into an unknown future; 
and, connected with this growth of 
language and thought, the vast pro- 
fundities of the human consciousness 
opened by depth psychology. 

All these problems, and many more, 
must be entered into if we as Christians 
are to identify ourselves with humanity 
effectively today. The humanisms of the 
past were brave beginnings, and they 
are part of us on which we must build, 
but they are woefully primitive. What, 
for example, does the age-long but 
irresistible unification of the human race 
through the development of communi- 
cation processes—imperfect and often 
superficial though they be—have to do 
with the love which Christ came to 
give all men, with His desire to unite 
all men? Obviously it has something to 
do with it. But Christian speculation 
will have to show some real daring to 
find out what this something is. 

Dom Aelred does not go into all this, 
but he hints at something like it when 
he writes (p. 87): 

There is much to suggest that the 

Christian message, as it is often 
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presented, does not yet hold the 
perfect balance between a view of 
this world considered as a prepara- 
tory stage to the future life and 
one which . . . aims at realizin 

the potentialities for well-being o 
society as it now exists. 


He adds later: “What has gone by 
default is the exploring of the possibili- 
ties of selfless communion with our 
fellow men in terms of our common 
humanity” (p. 92). 

This is surely true, and it will contin- 
ue to go by default until the Catholic 
consciousness lays effective hold of the 
fact that the history of man on earth 
is the history of growth—often marked 
with disaster, but on the whole irresis- 
tible—-toward greater and greater con- 
tact and communion between men, just 
as the story of the cosmos is the story 
of greater and greater interiorization, 
over the billennia, of its resources: 
crystal to protein to plant to animal 
to man. 

This movement toward _interiority 
and communion is not Christian charity. 
But it is the great natural analog and 
basis for it and for any Christian hu- 
manism which is not mere antiquarian- 
ism. And it remains to be exploited by 
the Catholic mind. | WALTER J. ONG 


THE DEFENDANT’S RIGHTS 
By David Fellman. Rinehart. 355p. $5 


THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE 
By William O. Douglas. Doubleday 216p. 
$4 


VERDICT! 
By Michael A. Musmanno, Doubleday. 
384p. $4.50 


A recent study by a group of journalists 
has revealed that well over half the ma- 
terial printed in the daily press is con- 
nected directly or indirectly with legal 
problems and the Jegal profession. The 
generally inadequate reporting of these 
complex legal and constitutional issues 
gives rise to widespread suspicion of, 
and even hostility to, lawyers and ad- 
ministrators who must attempt to see 
that justice is done. 

In view of this situation one naturally 
rejoices to see books which explain for 
an audience without legal training the 
complexities of those phases of the law 
from which headlines are written daily. 

The three books under review are de- 
signed to provide background material 
on controversial issues, especially in the 
area of civil or personal liberties. Pro- 
fessor Fellman of the University of Wis- 
consin has authored the best volume of 
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the trilogy. He treats in his character- 
istically lucid style the rights of one ac- 
cused of crime from the time of the first 
accusation to final disposition of the 
case. Prof. Fellman has summarized in 
an excellent manner the history and ex- 
tent of such legal privileges as the writ 
of habeas corpus, the right to counsel 
and the privilege of refusing to testify 
against oneself. 

Especially valuable in this volume is 
the all-too-short section on “quasi- 
defendants,” those public employes ac- 
cused of disloyalty to the Government. 
On the theory that a Government posi- 


tion is a privilege and not a vested right, 
the law up to this time has allowed the 
dismissal of security risks with fewer 
legal remedies available to these in- 
dividuals than to those accused of crime. 
Prof. Fellman’s discussion of the issues 
in this difficult area is an admirable syn- 
thesis of the vast literature about the 
loyalty-security dilemma. 

Justice Douglas is probably the only 
member of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
history to write eight volumes, including 
this latest collection of his lectures, 
given at Franklin and Marshall College. 
His preceding volume, We the Judges, 
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was made up of the Tagore Lectures 
delivered in India; the present book is 
in the main a rewrite of We the Judges 
along with various court opinions of the 
justice. Once again there is discernible 
an inconsistency, which some critics 
point to, in Justice Douglas’ view that 
the First Amendment is absolute in 
questions of censorship and free speech, 
but that (as he wrote in the 1952 Zorach 
decision), this same amendment does 
not mean Church and State must be 
separated in every instance and in all 
respects. 

While the legal views of a busy Su- 
preme Court justice are always appre- 
ciated, Justice Douglas in these three 
lectures treats of so many topics in the 
area of civil liberties that depth and re- 
flection cannot be said to be a virtue of 
The Right of the People. 

The truly spectacular career of immi- 
grant Michael A. Musmanno, now jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, while not directly involved in the 
area of civil liberties, nonetheless por- 
trays the life of a man to whom the vast 
reaches of American liberty were avail- 
able. Justice Musmanno, a graduate of 
the Georgetown University Law School 
and author of nine previous volumes, 
presents in Verdict! a humorous and 
generally interesting autobiographical 
mélange of case histories and anecdotes. 
The justice’s chapter on “A Shoemaker 
and a Fish Peddler” is for this reviewer 
the best essay in the volume because of 
the author’s deep background in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

Rosert F. Drinan 


THE TITANS: A Three-Generation 
Biography of the Dumas 

By Andre Maurois. Translated from the 
French by Gerard Hopkins. Harper. 508p. 
$5.95 


Some 30 years ago André Maurois pub- 
lished a small volume entitled Aspects 
of Biography in which he set down the 
principles and method of a genre which 
was thereafter to assume a major impor- 
tance. Since then, his masterful presen- 
tations of Disraeli, Byron and, more 
recently, of George Sand and Victor 
Hugo, to name only a few, have estab- 
lished Maurois as the leading biographer 
of our time. 

The Titans is the story of three Du- 
mas, all of whom, although for diverse 
reasons, have a legitimate claim to that 
superlative, The first Dumas, born at 
San Domingo of a French colonel and a 
black slave-girl, has been little known 
to students of literature. His fame was 


won on the battlefield as a general of 
Bonaparte. But in the founder of the 
dynasty, endowed with extraordinary 
physical energy, bold in deeds and bold- 
er still in imagination, improvident and 
sentimental, a staunch republican even 
after Napoleon proclaimed himself Em- 
peror, one finds already a sort of pre- 
figuration of his son and of his grandson. 

Dumas pére (the son) was not un- 
mindful of his own father’s adventures 
when, inspired by Walter Scott, he 
started to recount the exploits of as yet 
obscure historical figures who have now, 
thanks to him, become legendary. It is 
as the author (or fabricator, as the in- 
vidious were wont to say) of historical 
novels that Dumas pére is famous today, 
but his complete works, including plays, 
travel books, memoirs, run to 301 vol- 
umes. Such a tremendous production 
required the assistance of many collabo- 
rators who assembled material and wrote 
rough drafts. But Dumas always sup- 
plied the finishing touch, his own inim- 
itable stamp which magically trans- 
formed a dull work into a masterpiece. 

The son whom Dumas pére begot 
from Catherine Labay, a dressmaker, 
at the beginning of a long series of 
amorous episodes, suffered both from 
the stigma of his illegitimate birth and 
from the vagaries of an education di- 
rected from afar by an irresponsible 
father. Such are the source and the ex- 
planation of almost all the themes of 
Dumas fils—or rather of the theses de- 
veloped in his plays. He was thus led 
to assume, not without a great deal of 
presumptuousness, the role of a director 
of conscience for the gens du monde, 
nurturing the foolish ambition to trans- 
form the stage into a pulpit. His own 
conduct did not always accord with 
these lofty principles, and this is, per- 
haps, the secret tragedy of his life. 
Eminently successful as a playwright, he 
remained at heart a pessimist in sharp 
contrast to his ebulliently optimistic 
father. 

A searching documentation, in the 
form of letters and other original 
sources, sustains every page of this en- 
gaging and sensitive biography but 
never weighs heavily upon it. On many 
points, Maurois entirely reillumines the 
subject by casting light obtained from 
hitherto unpublished material. This 
study combines all the qualities of sound 
scholarship with the sustained interest 
of a fast-moving novel. Gerard Hopkins, 
one of the most experienced and skilful 
translators of French works, has put 
into his rendition the clarity, the sense 
of nuance, the smooth-flowing quality 
and the dramatic tenseness which char- 
acterized the original. FERNAND VIAL 
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SEPARATED BRETHREN 
By William J. Whelan. Bruce. 284p. $4.50 


The scope of the present work is more 
adequately indicated by its subtitle, “A 
Survey of Non-Catholic Christian De- 
nominations in the United States.” Its 
publication is another indication of 
growing Catholic interest in things Prot- 
estant. 

After a general description of Protes- 
tant characteristics, and before conclud- 
ing chapters on the orthodox, the ecu- 
menical movement and interdenomina- 
tional activities, the author, professor of 
English at Purdue University, devotes 
a chapter to each of the more important 
denominations. The work is readable 
and generally reliable. The author, how- 
ever, advances ecclesiastical statistics as 
if they were absolutely reliable—which 
is certainly not the case. 

In several instances, statements are 
questionable if not clearly erroneous. 
One wonders if the Quakers were as 
strong in the year 1700 as the author 
claims (p. 115), and how Alexander 


Campbell gave such “warm support” 
(p. 97) to the American Protective 
Association (the infamous APA) when 
that organization was not formed until 
20 years after his death. Despite these 
minor defects, the average Catholic 
reader will find the book interesting and 
informative. Francis X. CuRRAN 


THE WINTER OF THE BOMBS 
By Constantine Fitzgibbon. Norton. 271p. 
$3.95 


The great blitz of London is the subject 
matter of this dramatic book. On Sep- 
tember 7, 1940, the German Air Force 
set out to destroy the city. The attack 
continued for 57 nights. During the 
next six months London continued to be 
bombed frequently and heavily. The 
blitz ended on May 11, 1941, because 
Hitler ordered Kesselring’s Second Air 
Fleet to Poznan for the June attack on 
Russia. 

A million-and-a-half mothers and 
children were evacuated from the 
threatened cities. They were upset at 
being uprooted from their homes and 
were frequently treated with contempt 
by their country hosts. By May of 1940 
most of the mothers and a large propor- 
tion of the children had returned to 
Bermondsey and other congested areas. 


Another 2 million hurried out of Lon- 
don and spent a pleasant, if boring, war 
in country hotels. The remaining 5 or 6 
million in London blamed the Govern- 
ment for such inconveniences as the 
blackout. 

The primary targets of the first at- 
tack were the docks below Tower 
Bridge, Woolwich Arsenal and the oil 
installations farther down the Thames. 
But every part of London was hit. The 
city was so littered with broken glass 
that the hurrying ambulances and fire 
engines made a sound like the breaking 
of surf on a pebbly shore. 

But the worst never happened. Lon- 
doners adjusted very well to grim cir- 
cumstances. A minority rented rooms in 
the suburbs and commuted every day 
to central London. Thousands slept in 
caves or subway stations. Most people 
simply went to bed at home. 

American-born Mr. FitzGibbon has 
succeeded very well in recapturing, in 
a rapid series of human-interest inter- 
views, the mood and impact of the ter- 
ror as it affected charwomen, air-raid 
wardens and theater managers in all 
parts of the city. 

What did it prove? If anything, that 
terrorizing civilians is unlikely to win 
(even a nuclear?) a war. 

JouN J. O'Connor 





JUST — 
PUBLISHED 


\a) 
RELIGION AND THE RISE 
‘OF WESTERN CULTURE 


Christopher Dawson. An interpreta- 
tion, in terms of culture, of Western 
society and history from the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the 14th-cen- 
tury decline of the Middle Ages. 

(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES 


Edited by Philip Caraman, S. J. 
Twenty-four outstanding Catholic 
writers present biographical sketches 
of their favorite saints. 

(Orig. $5.50 in2 volumes) 95¢ 


SUPERSTITION CORNER 


Sheila Kaye-Smith. An exciting novel 
of a brave girl and her struggle to 
keep the faith in Elizabethan Eng- 
land. (Orig. $3.75) 65¢ 


ASCENT OF MOUNT CARMEL 


St. John of the Cross. A classic guide 
to mysticism by the saint who is 
widely regarded as the greatest of 
mystical theologians. Translated by 
E. Allison Peers. $1.25 
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THE CITY OF GOD 


St. Augustine. One of the world’s 
great Christian classics, especially 
abridged for modern readers. Intro- 
duction by Etienne Gilson. $1.45 


CANA IS FOREVER 


Charles Hugo Doyle. Catholic coun- 
sels for before and after marriage — 
a unique blend of the ideal and the 
practical. (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


PRINCE OF DARKNESS 
and Other Stories <= 

J. F. Powers. Eleven brilliant short 
stories by one of the brightest talents 
in American fiction. (Orig. $2.75) 85¢ 


ST. THOMAS MORE 
E. E. Reynolds. A vivid biography of 
England’s most famous saint, por- 
traying his spirituality, his family life, 
and his intellectual activity. 
(Orig. $6.00) 95¢ 


For a complete list of all 67 Image 
Books now available, please consult 
your bookseller or write to: 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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Pe COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 


Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Sc-Sy-A ROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ............... LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

PRIMCR TIGIVETEIY oon nc cccdcnccesese LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ....... LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 

LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hiil) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sc-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


...-LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) ..... LAS-G 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROT 
Fordham University (New York) "i x4 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AR' 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) . = 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 

E ; LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga a. ae) 
-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-ARO' 

Seattle University ~ .LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 

WNC Te ia 5 son ois ono bcs ook LAS 

biaryl 

arquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 

D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts FS 
and Sciences 
Adult Education 


Foreign Service 
G Graduate School 
IR _ Industrial 


Commerce Relations 
D Dentistry J Journalism 
Ed Education L Law 
E Engineering M Medicine 
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Wheeling 
College 


Wheeling College, newest Jesuit 
college, is now in its third year 
of operation. It is coeducational 
and planned for an eventual stu- 
dent body of 850. Its enrollment 
this year is 210 men and 90 wo- 
men and its faculty numbers 32, 
including 19 Jesuits and 13 lay- 
professors. 

The College is beautifully sit- 
uated on a 60-acre campus. Its 
new buildings include a class- 
room-laboratery building, Jesuit 
faculty residence, an administra- 
tion and student-activities build- 
ing, and a library. Residence halls 
for men and women will be ready 
in Fall, 1958. 

The Liberal Arts and Science 
programs offered include majors 
in Classics, English, History, Po- 
litical Science, Sociology, Writing 
and Speaking Arts, Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
and pre-medical and pre-legal 
studies. There is also a two-year 
program in pre-Engineering of- 
fered in cooperation with the 
University of Detroit. 

Extra-curricular activities in- 
clude dramatics, debating, intra- 
mural athletics, and intercollegi- 
ate basketball, tennis, and golf. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 





27 


Music Sp Speech 
Nursing Officers Training 
Pharmacy Corps 

comes Work AROTC Army 
cience 

Seismology NROTC Navy 


Station AFROTC Air Force 





FILMS 


THE AWAKENING (Kingsley-Inter- 
national), an Italian film with English 
titles, presents Anna Magnani in a role 
far different from those she usually 
undertakes; she plays a nun. So well 
does the volatile actress make this transi- 
tion that her performance earned a first 
prize from the Italian Film Critics and 
a Special Citation at the Venice Film 
Festival. Significantly enough, however, 
the film was not mentioned when the 
judges from the International Catholic 
Office of the Cinema (OCIC) came to 
award their prize at the festival. 

I do not mean to imply that the pic- 
ture is offensive. As far as intention goes, 
it certainly is not. Furthermore it is 
well made, with a generous measure of 
the warmth, vitality and human insight 
that are the better attributes of Italian 
neo-realism. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
not to conclude that its authors (Mario 
Camerini, who also directed, and Cesare 
Zavattini) did not know much about 
nuns. 

The film’s central proposition is that 
Sister Letizia (Magnani), a dynamic, 
untempted-toward-wall-leaping veteran 
of the mission fields, develops such an 
affection for a small, neglected and very 
appealing half-orphan (Piero Boccia) 
that it warps her sense of justice and 
charity and causes her temporarily to 
forget her vow of obedience. The situa- 
tion, indeed, is in the end properly 
resolved. The nun turns her back forever 
on the child, after persuading the rather 
contemptible sweetheart (Antonio Ci- 
fariello) of the boy’s mother (Eleonora 
Rossi Drago) to do his duty like a man. 
It may be granted also that drama calls 
for a certain amount of heightened 
emphasis. 

Even so, it is disconcerting to find 
the authors treating the idea that a nun 
can have a frustrated maternal instinct 
as though they were revealing a great, 
hitherto undiscovered truth. They 
would, I imagine, be disconcerted to 
learn how much prayerful and hard- 
headed attention is paid to the problem, 
as a matter of course, by aspiring reli- 
gious and their novice mistresses. [L of 
D: not yet classified] 





THE MARK OF THE HAWK (Univer- 
sal) is one of the few American-made 
films to deal with Protestant missionary 
activity. Its setting is present-day Ni- 
geria (where some of it was photo- 
graphed in color), and it is concerned 
with assessing the role of the missionary 
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in the conflict between entrenched 
colonialism and nationalist aspirations. 
The picture’s unexceptionable conclu- 
sion is the same one reached by Alan 
Paton in another and more deeply 
troubled country: namely, that only the 
uncompromising and wholehearted 
practice of Christianity can provide a 
peaceful solution to African turmoil. 
This point is a truth important enough 
to be worth saying, even badly. Though 
the film makes it rather too didactically 
(and, finally, in a burst of unbecoming 
melodrama), the effect is frequently im- 
pressive. Thanks for this are largely due 





to an able and apparently deeply com- 
mitted cast: John McIntire as an Ameri- 
can missionary who learned much of 
his wisdom in a Chinese Communist 
jail; Juano Hernandez as an equally wise 
colored minister; Sidney Poitier as an 
impatient African political leader; and 
Eartha Kitt, subdued and almost en- 
tirely non-vocal, as his wife. [L of D: 
A-I] 


GIFT OF LOVE (20th Century-Fox) 
concerns a brave and secretly moribund 
young woman (Lauren Bacall) who 
adopts a little girl (Evelyn Rudie) so 
that her preoccupied and impractical 
genius of a husband (Robert Stack) will 
have some one to look after him when 
she dies. The story was a lugubrious tale 
when it was made a dozen years ago as 
Sentimental Journey. This version boasts 
such contemporary embellishments as 
CinemaScope and color and a title song 
sung under the credits; but it is still 
a lugubrious tale, with no contemporary 
antidote for the excessive sentimentality 
that vitiates what might have been an 
exposition of heroic virtue. [L of D: 
A-T] Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 


You see, then, brethren, that we are sons 
of the free woman, not of the slave; such 
is the freedom Christ has won for us 
(Gal. 4:31; Epistle for the Fourth Sun- 
day in Lent). 





The earliest divisive problem that arose 
in the Christian Church was the momen- 
tous challenge of those who came to be 
called the Judaizing party. To us of a 
later day the question, “In order to be- 
come a Christian, must one first, in 
effect, become a Jew?” seems simply 
fantastic; but the question was not fan- 
tastic in the middle of the first century 
A.D. The extreme seriousness of the 
issue may be glimpsed by reading the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the second chapter of this 
letter to the Galatians. It was no trifle 
of which St. Paul had to say, almost 
savagely, Afterwards, when Cephas 
came to Antioch, I made an open stand 
against him; he stood self-condemned. 
We almost gasp at the sentence. Cephas 
was St. Peter: the first Pope. 
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of these spiritual books 


< Listed are some of the best 
spiritual books recently pub- 
lished . . . all book club choices 
the past year . . . selected by 
Spiritual Book Associates, the 
Catholic book club of the soul. 


Be sure of getting the solid ben- 
efits regular reading affords; 
join Spiritual Book Associates 
now. You'll receive, postage- 
free, seven spiritual books a year 
... carefully selected for you in 
advance of publication. They 


New York 


have you read ms 


will be your reminder to take 
time for daily spiritual reading. 


Your membership fee of $18 
also includes the publication, 
Spiritual Book News, an expert 
evaluation of all significant 
spiritual books. Start your 
membership with any selection 
listed. 


No remittance needed now; just 
mail a post card today, and 
your selection will be sent you 
promptly by return mail. 


Spiritual Book Associates, Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue. (Ra-1121) 


16, N. Y. 
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Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with erder 











ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR UNCON- 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank 
R. Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The 
Creighton University School of Medicine. 
Two dollars at your local bookstore or from 
— C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 

inois. 





THE CATHOLIC FILM CENTER. 29 Salem 
Way, Yonkers, N. Y., is your Catholic 
Source for Catholic Religious Films. Free 
listing upon request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 


Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary 


Moore—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Par- 
ish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


AMERICA’S 
——ASSOCIATES— 


THE AMERICA PRESS 








70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enrol renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 
C Sustaining, $25 or more 

(0 Charter, $100 or more 

... Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 








AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your 
membership pays for a one-year subscription now, 
or a one-year extension if you are already a sub- 
scriber. The balance will be used to improve our 
editorial facilities, a report of which will be sent 
to you from time to time. 
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For St. Paul, Christian baptism 
means, among many wonderful things, 
freedom. And for him that freedom has 
a particular and concrete meaning: the 
follower of Christ is totally freed from 
the onerous prescriptions of the old Jew- 
ish law. In our day the term freedom is 
ambiguous even when it is not (as 
often) a mere catchword or shibboleth. 
Paul would have been stunned, then in- 
furiated, if, after all his resounding mor- 
al imperatives and prohibitions, his 
treasured Christian freedom were to be 
turned into highly unchristian license, 
and not used for the high and holy pur- 
poses in whose service he was forever 
preaching it. 

Now that the ghost of the old Judaiz- 
ing party has long been laid, perhaps 
we may speculate about the more uni- 
versal and timeless meaning of the free- 
dom Christ has won for us. Surely the 
average man regards any religion—the 
word itself suggests a binding or a bond 
of some kind—as in some sort a yoke, 
a restraining force upon his impulses. 
Can it be denied that Christianity is 
such a restraint? Does not our Saviour 
Himself speak of His yoke, His burden, 
even though He affirms that the one is 
easy and the other light? What is this 
freedom Christ has won for us? 

A distinguished contemporary theolo- 
gian, Father Jean Daniélou, has some 
provocative observations on what he 
calls “the terrifying power of human 
freedom.” He says: “Now we know that 
there is only one thing that can have 
any power over this freedom: there is 
another and higher freedom to which it 
must submit or deny its own nature.” 

In a matter so delicate and difficult 
as this, one grows very conscious of the 
danger of empty verbalizing, of merely 
toying with words. Let us therefore only 
but honestly note that, in point of sheer 
fact, human liberty does tend to destroy 
itself. It must be subject to some force 
or law superior to itself; the psychologist 
will tell you that a man freed of all 
obligation will soon invent obligation, 
or go mad. 

The Christian free will freely subjects 
itself to the wise, loving will of God as 
manifested through the Christian imper- 
atives. The follower of Christ does not 
thus part with his freedom. What he 
surrenders (as he comes to realize more 
vividly with each passing day) is anar- 
chy and moral chaos and the unmiti- 
gated misery of unmitigated self-idol- 
atry. What he finds is indeed and in 
truth freedom in Christ. St. Augustine, 
in his celebrated epigram, is both mys- 
terious and right: Ama, et fac quod vis: 
Love; then do as you will. 

VincENT P. McConrkry, s.j. 











THE 
BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
FATHERS 


invite you to become 
a priest or brother- 
adorer in an ideal vo- 
cation of prayer and 
action. 


Perpetual Exposition—day and night. 
eEvery kind of Apostolate to make Our 
Lord in the Eucharist better known and 
loved throughout the world. : ’ 
*Prepare at Eymard Seminary s accredited 
College. It is never too late. Special 
courses for those who have had little or 
no Latin. Full and partial scholarships 
available. 
For information write: 
Eymard Seminary, Hyde Park, N. Y. 





XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 





Holy Cross Brothers 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: 

E C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 





The Sisters of Charity of Providence in- 
vite young women fo a life dedicated to 
God’s service in classroom, hospitals, homes 
for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes 
of the poor. Peace and happiness are to be 
found in this apostolate. Without obligation 
write for information; Sister Lawrence, 
14 West Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 








THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 


America 
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